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(> We would ask particular attention to the 
Report of the different Committees appointed by 
the Baltimore Internal Improvement Convention, 
and, in short, to the whole Journal. It contains 
matter for serious reflection by all who feel an 
interest in the continued prosperity of this city, 
or state. , 








New-York anv Erie Rariroap.—After 
years of anticipation of the benefits, and 
estimation of the cost, and doubt, by 
many, even of its friends, of the suc- 
cess, of this great work, we now have 
something before us upon which we may 
rely. The Report of Bexzamin Waiceurt, 
Esq., who was appointed by the Governor, 
under an act of the Legislature, to make the 
survey, which was made on Thursday, 29th 
inst., to that body, is far more favorable, and 
P mutch fewer obstacles, than was an- 
tici . We had heard much of the favora- 
ble route ascertained by the engineers, but 
the most s ine friends of the work could 
not have anticipated one with so few and 
moderate elevations to overcome. 

This report will do great credit to the able 
| so justly celebrated engineer #) whom 

survey was entrusted ; and to his assist- 
ants, Mr. James Seymour, and Mr. Charles 
Eillet, each of whom had charge of one of 


grand divisions, as well as to those who } 


comtposed their respective corps, for their 
industry’ and perseverance in accomplishing 

meni. and estimate so extensive, in a pe- 
riod #0 limited. By this report it will be 


seen the obstacles, heretofore consider- 
insurmo le,.ate by no means equal 
» OV by our neighbors of 


fo. 
Pennsylvania, 


a ' Maryland. They 
will - we feel confident, delay for a single 
day, the progress of the work. And iftis to 
be that the information now before the} 


, will insure its favorable action 
en the nepeetion of the company, forthe 





munication in use before the construction of 
the canal. The canal reduced the cost of 


transportation in the proportion of 100 to 
25 dollars per ton, and the time as 18 to 
6 days, from Albany to Buffalo. .The rail- 
pvement 


road will produce an equal i 
upon the present mode of travelling, and 
the transportation of light and valuable 
freight—only the order will be revers- 
ed, thus: the ime. will be reduced as4 to 1, 
and the cost as 2 to 1, or thereabouts: In 
these estimates we may not be precisely, to 
the penny, correct ; but we are in the main 
correct, and are willing to risk the little, 
whether it be of reputation or of property, 
we possess, on the result, if the work shall 
be speedily and properly constructed. Upon 
these twa, points, however, and especially 
the first contingency, rests the success, not 
only of this, but off ALL the great works of 
internal communication, whether now in 
use, or in contemplation in our State. 


By the reports of two committees appoint- 
ed by the Internal Improvement Convention, 
held at Baltimore, which will be found in 
this number of the Journal, it will be per- 
ceived that there is an untiring spirit of ho. 
norable enterprize pervading, and which 
does great credit to, the States interested in 
the works now in course of successful con- 
struction south of us ; which, if permitted 
to take, will for a long time retain, the lead 
of us in such works; and will also divert 
from us a great share of that immense and 
rich trade which we have claimed as our 

ight—which right, however, will be found, 
oan too late for us to enjoy it, to be vested 
only in those who had the prudent fore- 
sight to secure it, not by acts of legislation 
only, but by acts of ENLIGHTENED POLICY 
and persevering industry, worthy of an age 
of statesmen and patriots. 

With a climate more favorable, and little 
over one half the distance to construct their 
works, Maryland and Virginia will at no 
‘distaiit day divert to their seaperts much of 
the produce of the fertile country west of 
the Alleganies ; which, with an easy, cheap, 
and, above all, speedy means of reachin 
this port, would gertainly come ere ; and, 
when they pure the prodyce of the 
West, they will assuredly supply them with 
those articles_of convenience and luxury 
which are now mostly obtained in Nrw- 
Yorx. Does it not then become the intpe~ 
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The New-York and Efie Railroad can 
NY r be considered as.a, ional 
8s great am it erereeent.c n 
the ; 1 pea tt is that ode of com- 





work. pa duty of our citizens, and 


of the. present Legislature, to ac 
measures as will secure to us-the® 


“we now claim as our own; and whie 














b 
the favorable topography of our stai we 
may do, (notwithstanding the advantage of 
our neighbors in climate and distance,) if 
we construct a continuous line of rai to 
Lake Erie, and thereby obviate the great 
difficulties under which we now labor for 
more than one third the year? Asa matter 
of policy, at least, if not a8 an act of justice, 
to many of our own citizens, we think the 
Legislature should act promptly and liberal- 
ly in this matter. 


There is another reason to be urged in favor of 
prompt action by our Legislature. Not only are 
Pennsylvania and Maryland moving shoulder to 
shoulder in the cause of internal improvements, 
but Virginia is also aroused from her long sleep. 
She has witnessed within her own’ territory the 
benefits of a railroad, a circumstance which we; 
two years ago, predicted would be worth .to her 
citizens five years of argument and speculation ; 
and she is now disposed to remedy the evils of 
her long delay, and has come forward and taken 
such a share in the stock of the contemplated 
James river improvement as will ensure ita suc- 
cess; and we hold it certain, that if that < 
should be made into the valley of Virginia, 
the New-Orleans and Nashville road, now under 
survey, and said to be through one of the most 
favorable routes in the world, also completed, be~ 


fore the New-York and Erie 4 is commen- 
ced, the great railroad thoroug from Bos— 
ton to NeW+Orleans, will never pass through the 


interior of New-York, but must, beyond ques— 
tion, find its way through Washington City, and 
the Valley of Virginia, or further south, and cons” 
nect with the New eans road at Nashville; . 
whereas, if we forget 
interest, and look only to the general good, 
may secure the benefits of this great thorough- ° 
fare, and by continuing it thro’ corner of 
Pennsylvania to Ohio, and connect with the Mad 
river Railroad, we may then with little difficulty 
connect with the New-—Orleans and Nashville 
road, as we understand that charters will be 
granted this winter, both in Kentucky and Ten= 
nessee, for its continuation’ to Louisville , 
thus holding out to us the right hand of fel. 
lowship, and the offer of their best efforts to ma 
the city @i New-York the depot of the p 
of their soi!. Shall we slight the effer to 
Private interest, or sectional! feeling! 
sez! 








On Thufsday last, on motion of Mr 
Casu, eight times the usual numbepot co- 
pies of the report of Judge Watenr, of the 
survey of the New-York and Erie Railroad, 


|| were’ordered to be printed, andy100 addi- 
tional copies for the use of the engineer.“ “ 
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mie it me to exe- 

oe. of 
the expense a Railroad “ at or near 
the city of New York to ie” under 
the act of May 6th 1834, which said act 


requires me to file the report, maps, profiles. 
and éstimates in the office of the:Secretary |] 
of State :-— 

In conformity to said act I now present 
my report, maps, profiles &c., to be filed in 
your office; as the law directs, and beg 
leave hereby . 

= TO REPORT : 

That in undertaking the important and 
eel ; duty of surveying the route of 

~e@railw mmunication from the Hudson 


= ast the city of New York, to Lake 
ie, 


I-deem. it-essential to keep in view 
ak public objects sought to be attain- 
proposed work. It was obvious 
tha road was to be constructed, not 
only for the accommodation of the inhabit- 
ants ofthe ‘district immediately adjacent 
to thé toute, but also in order to furnish the 
- means of a regular, rapid and uninterrupt- 
ed intercourse, at néarly all seasons of the 
year,; between the city. of New York and 
the.extensive: and populous communities 
upon the Western lakes and waters. 

The vast and .acknowledged benefits 
which ‘had been experienced throughout a 
great part of the State, and especially by 
its commercial emporium, from the con- 
struction of the Erie Canal, as well in the 

_increasé of population and ‘wealth, as in 
the'progress of agriculture and trade, the 
nted value of lands, and the rapid 
ang upesamnpled growth and creation. of 
pe towns and villages, along the route, 
jinly proved that a thoroughfare 

through the southern tier of coun- 

ties, and properly. suited to their topograph- 
ical: character could not fail toimpart sim- 
ilar-advantages to that important and val- 


uable’gection ofieountry, while the pres- 
sing necessit tablishing a chapnel of 
prs Pox peyk, within this State which: 


should be open during nearly, or quite the 
wholeof the winter months, and thereby 
remedy the evils ‘occasioned by its high 
northern aa had not only been felt 
menaihly by the: itthabitants of the metrop- 


» put yal excited public attention 


out a‘great portion of the fertile 
and’ ive regions upon the upper 
cope ‘and in the valley of the Missis- 


long line of counties in our own 

eich which the road would pass, 
os as they are with a healthful cli- 
— ioand. an enterprising population, 
in natural resources which the 

pee work could not fail to develope, 
ey an additional rtance 
peculiar topography, ine inter- 

sect in numerous directions by important 


streams, leading into that section of the 
country from-other parts of the State, and 
thereby, furnishing striking facilities for 


r the Bice 










pala practical might 


“Ist. "Reasonable economy in its construc- 
tion. 

2d. ag tag and . saelesty of commu- 
nication for passengers, light merchandize 

value, and the public mail. 

3d: Cheapness’ of transportation for 
bulky commodities. 

4th. Facilities of connection with lateral 
branches. 

5th. The general accommodation of the 
inhabitants, and the development of the re- 
‘sources, of the country along the route. 

And I considered it also necessary to 
take into view, not only the present, but 
the prospective advantages of the route, 
and toarrange the graduation of the whole 
work, in-reference to such further addi- 
ions and improvements as might hereafter 
become necessary in order to accommodate 
a great increase of trade and transpor- 
tation. 

Being guided by these general outlines, 
I commealliba the survey of the route on 
the 23d of May last, under the appointment 
which I received from his Excellency the 
Governor on the 21st of that month. 

The: work was’ divided into two grand 


| divisions : of ‘which the Eastern extending 


from the Hudson river to Binghampton, 
was under the direction of James Seymour, 
and the Western from Binghampton to 
‘Lake Erie, was placed under Charles Ellet, 
Jr., both acting as:‘my assistants and sub- 
ject to my supervision. 

Those gentlemen, with my advice and 
approbation, each had sometimes two, and 
often three and four parties employed in ex- 
plorations through the season. From each 
of them I have'received separate reports, 


f with their views of plans ‘and description 


of country through which each had passed. 

I take great pleasure in stating, that the 
surveys thus committed to their care, have 
been executed to my entire satisfaction, and 
I refer to "their reports and” estimates of 
quantities, as exhibiting the industry and 
skill with which their duties have been 
discharged. 

I have personally inspected the lines 
surveyed nearly their whole length, and 
have particularly considered and examined 
every part of the route, at which there 
could 'be any reasonable doubt or difficulty, 
and we have fully advised and compared 
opinions, as to all prices estimated for the 
graduation of the work. 

It is possible, and I may say probable, 
that the shortness of time allewed for the 
completion of so long a line of survey, in 
some instances: not noticed by me, may 
have prevented our ascertaining the very 
best and chéapest route, of which some 
portions of the country may have been ca- 
pable ; but I have become perfectly satisfied 
from the lines already run, and minutely 
measured, that a feasible route has been 





peeicspatioist being coinpléted: with econ- 
omy'anddespatch. 


} to obtain a route’ 





obtained, free from formidable difficulties, 
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ts ftits $f in r 
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7 : in Waic ‘Civ capable of accommodating large || A more minute and careful “Tc 

who was Gov of our population. tion, over som icular parts of the 
Tan the Sn Gf, the New. eeping therefore steadily in mind these country, will “alice engineer to adopt 
wns, be fations, I deemed it an in- || very considerable. alterations and improve- 
To Joun A. Dix, eo e ecting’ the line of loca- || ments at saad emia ths papocradvation, 


and also the cost of the work. 

The great object . of securing Cayidty 
and regularity of communication between 
the city of New York and the Lake, be- 
ing one of parameunt importance, I nave 
studiously sought to avoid the use. 
tionary steam power on inclined 
as productive of delay, danger, ex- 
pensé and difficulty ; and in this respect, 
have been so successful, that, with the ex 
ception of one single plane near: Lake. 
Erie, I have brought the whole line with- 
in the power of Locomotive Engines, 
drawing passenger cars, light merchan- 
dize and the public mail. 

The steepest acclivity encountered on 
the whole line, with the exception before- 
mentioned, will be only one hundred feet 
per mile ; and having been furnished ‘with 
satisfactory evidence that by recent im-~ 
provements in the locomotive steam en- 
gines, on the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, they have been enabled to ascend an 
acclivity ef one hundred and seventy-six 
feet tothe mile, drawing between five and 
ten tons weight, I rely upon that’ fact “in 
stating, that locomotive steam engines 
may be advantageously used on thei 
whole of the proposed route, from : the” 
Hudson river to the head of the plane: 
near Lake Erie: that they will be ableto 
pass its steepest grades, drawing at. least 
70 or 80 passengers with their baggage ; 
while upon at least nine-tenths ‘of” the 
whole route, they will be able to propel 
very great burthens at a great ratevof 
speed. 

In order, however, to obtain these easy 
grades of acclivity, i have been compelled , 
to pursue, by a serpentine line, the valleys... 
of streams, and thereby to lengthen. very ., 
considerably, the linear extent of the route. 

The general face of the country is uh- 
dulating and’ marked by bold and promi-’ 
nent features ; but, nevertheless, it is inter: 
sected by numerous rivers dnd eit’ 
branches, which have a gentle desce 
and fortunately pursue the general direc... 
tidn necessary for the route, in much.of the 
distance. 

It is this all-important and cardinal fea- 
ture in th@'topography of the country, and 
the facilities which the valleys of those 
streams thus present, for obtaining gentle’ 
ascents and descents, and moderate gtadua, 4 
tion, which will explain the reason. why. " 
I have been able to find a cheap and ¢gasy.,.. 
route, without the aid of stationary steam : 
power, through portions’ of | the State 
which, to the eye of a Passing traveller;”” 
Gfossing as he does 
which are traversed hy 
roads, would seem to oetdnin Guan a 
obstacl to the esos nip t 
Pr work. 

examination of* the plans and pro. 
files returned with this ‘tig show: ” 
that the route instead’ of pass 
over, goes around sew ‘a ht 
not ‘been’ oun 
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natural boundaries’ of the great 
inté'which the route is topographically di- 


It is trueyithat the departure from a 
straight line thus occasioned by following 
e winding of the water. courses, has 
considerably lengthened the whole route 
between New York and Lake Erie—But 
whieh “it is considered that great rapit 
fof transportation, and cheapness ot 
Mruction have been thereby secured, 
@ greater portion of country accommo- 









_ dated ; thatthe conformation of the eoun- 


try “wholly forbade the adoption of any 
other route, more direct, without enormous 
expense.; and that the circuity of route 
will be comparatively Jess than that of the 
Pennsylvania Canals, its deviation from a 
direct line will not be regarded as a formi- 
ble obstacle or objection. 

The.natural boundaries of the valleys, 
which are pursued by the route, will serve 
to,subdivide it into six grand divisions, to 
wit : 

The: First or Hudson River Division, ex- 
tending seventy-three and a half miles 
from @ point in the Hudson river, twenty- 
four: miles north of the City Hall of New 
York,to'a) point in the Deer Park Gap, 
of, the Shawangunk Mountain, dividing 
the waters flowing into the Hudson from 
those flowing into .the Delaware. 

The Second or Delaware Division, ex- 
tending from the poimt last mentioned 
through the valley of the Delaware and 
its:tributaries. one hundred and _ fifteen 
miles, toa summit, twelve miles N. W. of 
the village of Deposit, in Delaware Coun- 
ty, dividmg the waters of the Delaware 
from those of the Susquehannah. 

The Third or Susquehannah Division, ex- 
tending from the point last mentioned 
through the valley of the Susquehangah 
and: its tributaries one hundred and _ sixty- 
three:and a half miles, to a summit thir- 
teen miles S. W. of the village of Hor- 
nelisville, in the county of Steuben, divid- 
ing the waters of the Susquehannah from 
those-of the Genesee. 

The! Fourth or Genesee Division, extend- 
ing from the point last meationed across 
the: valley of the Genesee thirty-seven 
miles, toa summit three miles E. of the 
villageof Cuba, in Allegany county. 

The Fifth or Allegany Division, extend- 
ingalong the valley of the Allegany and 
its :tributaries eighty-three miles to the 
head) of the inclined plane, distant four 
- five miles from Lake Erie, on a straight 
_ The Sizth or Lake Erie Division, embra- 
cing the: short and rapid descent to the 
Lake, including the inclined plane amid the 
two'branches, one to Portland, nine miles, 
andone to Dunkirk, eight and a half 
miles: . 

It will be perceived: by an inspection of 
the profiles, that the only points where the 
rates of‘ascent exceed 60. feet per mile, 
will: be founed on the summits above speci- 
fied;"as" forming the boundaries of the six 
rar sg ee the route.. The acclivi- 
ties'in-passing these summits are res 
Sica, b £3 ; ae 

(gradédf 100 feet 'fo'the inile, in pass- 
ing from the Hudson River Division, down 


+ : a 


alleys 
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into the Delaware Division: 

One of. '70 feet, and one oF 61 feet to the 
mile, in passing from the Delaware Divi- 
sion to the Susquehannah ‘Division: 

One of 70 feet; and one of 65 feet to the 
mile in crossing the ridge, between the Sus- 
quehannah and its tributary the Chenango 
River: 

And one of 72 feet to the mile, in passing 
from the Susquehannah Division to the 


Genesee Division. ; 


[have no doubt that all these ascents and 
descents above specified, may readily be 
surmounted by locomotive engines draw- 
ing passen, rs, light merchandize and 
the mail. in order to ajd the passage 
of burthen cars heavily loaded, it will be 
necessary to station at the several points 
above specified, either auxiliary locomotive 
engines, as is practised on the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railroad, or an increase 
of animal power, as is used in passing the 
Parr Ridge, on the Baltimore and Ohio 
Road. That this canbe effected without 
any-material interruption or inconvenience, 
will be obvious, when it is recollected that 
the western slope of the Parr Ridge, on the 
last mentioned road, Hasan ascent of no 
less than 253 feet to the mile, an acclivit 
nearly three times as great as the stee 
grade on the proposed route, but that it is 
nevertheless surmounted at all times by bur- 
then cars heavily loaded, aided only by an 
increase of animal power. 

It will also be borne in mind, that at least 
three-fourths of the heavy. tonnage passing 
on this road, will descend eastward towards | 
tide water. The elevation of the “head of 
the inclined plane near Lake Erie, being 
1303 feet above the Hudson River, the pro- 
ducts of the Western country passing east- 
ward, will necessarily descend 1303 feet 
more than they will ascend, and their pas- 
sage will consequently be aided to that ex- 
tent by their own gravitation. 

It is, however, by no means impossible, 
that in the course of twenty years, the great 
increase of the population and agricultural 
products of the interior, and the necessity of 
expediting their passage to market, may 
render it expedient and economical to adopt 
additional tracks with a compound moving 
power and grades reduced in all cases to 
30 feet per mile, with stationary engines, 
operating on inclined planes, and located at 
intermediate points along the road, In that 
event, the entire change might be effected 
along the whole line, without alterin 
more than thirty or forty miles of the Road 

And although I do not believe that this 
change will ever be made or become neces- 
sary,@xcept in the event great an in- | 
crease of trade as to make steady uniform 
power the best, in which case I believe 
that stationary power applied on the pre- 
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the west side of the Shawauguik ahk mountain {f 





sent grades would be found the best, and 
ued as Messrs. Walker & Rastrick pro- 
posed on the Liverpool and Manchester 
Road, as reciprocating power—I have 
thought it proper to state how far it would 
affect the graduation of the road to substi- 
tute plaries and stationary power, 


grades in other p of 30 feet per m 
| ‘The change of plan Iagt mentioned w 


only apply to burthen cars in any event, as 
passenger cats would be liable to less dan- 
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mount the dividing ridges. ey es 
ent 


have.had lines! 
rious parts of the route, in two or thr 
rent directions, anid more particu 
the Hudson River, where four 
routes to seyéral landings were.e3 
and are all represented on the maps: a: 
profiles herewith returned ; and if the funds. 
had held owto accongplish some further ex- . 
aminations "in Roc county, amd time. 
had permitted, I should have pursuéd ‘still 

another line from a point on map No. I, 
marked Z, and followed on the northern aad 

eastwardly side of the Hackensack River, . 
in the direction of the dotted line; se as to: 
join the line which runs to. the River at 


Tappan. Such a line ought to be "Hoadk 


tf) 


Se EB Penryn " so tii 


’ 


ed before the final location of the 
through Rockland county. erg 
Another part of the line in Orange cout 
ty ought also to be noticed, as deserving of. 
further examination, which is exhibited on. , 
maps Nos. 3 and 4. A strong and ardent, 
desire to accommodate by passing im the 
immediate vicinity of so important a towm 
as Goshen, and former examinations for a 
Railroad having produced impressions favor- 
able to that route, I had supposed it would. 
prove the best ground, and therefore 
our labors upon it; and it wagfnot until it. 
was too late, that we observed the forma. 
tion of the’ country from near Chester. 
through by Florida, and the practicability 
of passing the Wall Kill near Pellet’s Isi- 
and, and joining the present line some: six 
or_seven miles west of Wall. Kill, that we 
supposed we could change from the route 
near Goshen. This route requires an 
instrumental examination, but. unless it 
prove greatly superior to that by Goshen, 
as now returned, the accommodation of so 
important a town ought to give it the pres: 
ference. The routes between the Wall Kill . 
and Shawangunk mountain are exhibited: 
on the map and profiles, and a final loca- 
tion on this part is intimately connected - 
with the suggestion about. the Florida 
route. ‘ 
It has been proposed to cut upon thegop’ 
of the Deer-Park Gap, (which is a deep. 
depression of the Shawangunk Mountain, ) 
about 50 feet at the highest point. 13» 
is done in order to reduce the grade upon; _ 
each side, and particularly on the west; — 
side, to 100 feet per mile.. ‘The eastside, 
can be easily reduced to,a grade of 60° 
feet, for a short distance, and then much 
less. 


Thave looked at tilgpdint, and given it. 


fconsiderable thought, to determine what, 


ought to be the present plan, in reference. 
to future improvements, when the great ~ 
increase of business on this road will 
mand ‘every facility that the nature of the: 
country will permit ; and it has brought. 
my mind to the conclusion, that before the . 
lapse of 20 years after the completion of , 
the road, a tunnel will be driven through 
the mountain, of about three-quarters of a: 


f 


mile in length, whereby its elevation would - 
“yh # so reduced, as to permit a grade of pro~ 


about 30 on the east. As the acclivity of 
100 feet to the mile on the west side of the 









je road, it_has ared to me 
Well worthy of ober, how far’ 
ascent could be relieved, by the adop- 
tion of an inclined plane with a stationary 
engine, believing, that if itis admissible 
on any intermediate point off the route, it 


me Se at this™point, for the 
relief of the burthen cars, to great advan- 
tage. The idea: of the tunneland the sta- 
tionary engine, will, however, be matters 
of subsequent inqliry, at some future time, 
and are how referred.to, only as parts of 
an ultimate plan, r to ome in 
mind, the permanent location of the 
route. 

The line as located, then follows from 
thé foot of Shawangunk Mountain, by a 
high embankment across the Valley of 
Basher’s Hill, and then crosses the Dela- 
ware and Hudson Canal without difficulty, | 
and soonénters the Valley of the Never- 

ink River, which it follows to the mouth 
ofa branch of this river, called the Shel- 
drake, and up that to its source: thence 
crossing the heads of the several branches 
of the Mongaup, it reaches the head of the 
Callicoon, (a branch of the Delaware,) 
which it follows to its junction with the lat- 
ter river. 

An examination of the ground plans 
wili show, that a route has also been sur- 
veyed down the Popackton, or ‘eastern 
branch of the Delaware; and there are also 
exhibited and) marked several other routes 
through Sullivan County, which have 
been examined, and regular surveys car- 
ried over#them, and profiles made of some. 

“The route passing near Monticello, 
which is the County town of Sullivan 
County, would on that account deserve a 
preference, if the facitities and advantages 
are neatly equal as to other points, such 
as grade and cheapness of construction ; 
and although our surveys, as we made 
them, did not show as favorable a line by 
Monticello as by the other route, I think a 
further and more critical. examination 
should be made through this district of coun- 
try, to find a more favorable route than we 
have yet seen ; andshould this be the case, 
we should, I think, shorten the route some 
miles, and obtain the advantages of carry- 
ing it through a more populous and settled 
country. 

Akhough the route marked on the plan” 
as following up the Eastern, or Popackton 
branch, and then the Beaver Kill and Wil- 
liwemach and Little Beaver, has been re- 
gularly surveyed, and profiles of it return- 
ed, I however @onsider the route by the 
Callicoon to be so far preferable, that I have 
not required my assi 
tities on this route, have not of course 
estimated it, but it can be done hereafter, if 
necessary or useful. ; 

In carrying the route of the Railroad 
through the heart of Sullivan County, and 
thereby giving great and permanent ad- 
vantages to a large district of country, ca- 
pable of sustaining a considerable popula- 
tion, I will make this passing remark, that 
by passing down the valley of the Never- 
sink from the foot of the Shawangunk 

















might. have found. a.route..of much..easier 
grade, and which would not average over 
fifteen feet to the mile. But to that plan 
there are, in. my mind, serious objections. 
1st. It would be a more expensive line to 
grade, on account of its passing along 
steep side hills, and heavy ledges of rocks, 
requiring expensive rock excavation. 2d. 
It would not accommodate, or be very use- 
ful to Sullivan County, as the country 
along the bank of the Delaware is not ge- 
nerally favorable to cultivation. 3d. Itmight 
‘come into collision with the Delaware and 
Hudson Canal, and perhaps divert some of 
its legitimate and fair business ; and in its 
construction it might interfere with and 
injure that important and very,useful work, 
for the execution of which, ide exprizing 
proprietors deserve to be gratefully consid- 
ered. 

The line then passes up the Delaware 
from the Callicoon to the village of Depo- 
sit, from which a lateral road may easily 
ke extended into the heart of Delaware 
County. The route then crosses by ‘a 
bridge the main or Mohawk branch of the 
Delaware, and thence follows up the 
Oquago,Creek to its. source, on the route 
towards Bettsburg, from whence it de- 
scends tothe Susquehannah, and passing 
that river near Nineveh, follows up the 
valley of Belden Brook to its source, and 
then taking the head waters of Page 
Brook, follows that down the Chenango 
to Binghampton, or its vicinity. 

An examination of the maps and pro- 
files will show, that several routes have 
been examined between the Delaware Ri- 
ver at Deposit and the Chenango at Bing- 
hampton, and that linés were run on the 
most favorable ground, on a nearly direct 
course between Deposit and Windsor on 
the Susquehannah, and between Windsor 
and Binghampton from the Susquehannah 
to the Chenango. 

Both these summits, however, proved to 
be considerably higher than those on the 
route chosen; and they cannot be over- 
come but by stationary steam power. For 
a more particular description in detail, of 
the ‘difficulties to be overcome, I refer to 
the report of Mr. Seymour, and will only 
add, that after having attentively examined 
these routes, I am decidedly of opinion, that 
the northern- route by Bettsburg and by 
Nineveh and Page Brook, ought to be 
adopted. That route, moreover, will pos- 
sess a local advantage of peculiar value, in 
the facilities it will give to various branch 
Railroads leading into the populous and 
wealthy sections of the State, along the 
valleys of the Upper Susquehannah, the 


Chenango, and thus accommodating the 
‘counties of OtSégo, Chenango, and Cort- 
land, and parts of the adjacent counties. 
When tke line came near the mouth of 
Page brook, on the Chenango, it became a 
question. to determine which side of the 
Chenango we should pass down to near 
its mouth. A desire toapproach near, and 
even pass into, the growing and important 
village of Binghampton, determined me to 
have the survey made on the east side, but 
ascertaining that the Chenango Canal had 
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t to give me quan- | chenan and the Onondaga branch of the 





Delaware River, and then passing up the 


Mountain until I reached the valley of the | 


“not then been finally located, I directed a 


Delaware to the mouth of the Callicoon, I! sutvéy'on the west: side also, aid to pass 
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the river near the mouth of Page’s: brook. 
This part of the line I do not consider as 
‘settledjmeither can it be finally determined 
until the canal is nearly completed ; when 
that shall be done, we-can see if there is .a 
fair chance of carrying our tailroad on the 
upper side at a reasonable expense; and 
should this be the case, a preference ought 
to be given to the east side of the Chenan- 

so as to approach near to Binghamp- 

, and pass over the river near the upper 
part of that village. ¢ 

From the Chenango river the route’ in 
following down the Susquehannah valley 
for about 40 miles, passes through the 
flourishing village of Owego, where it will 
become connected with the steamboat line 
now in preparation for navigating the Sus- 
quehannah, and also with the Owego and 
Ithaca Railroad, which will connect the 
main line with the important and fertile 
section of the State adjacent to the Cayu- 
ga and Seneca Lakes. After descending 
for 40 miles along the east branch of the 
Susquehannah, we approach near the 
Pennsylvania line, north of Tioga river, (be- 
ing a large branch of the ving” arson 
and pass up its valley by Elmira, Big 
Flatts, and Painted Post, to the forks of the 
Conhocton and the Canisteo ; and then fol- 
lowing up the Canisteo to its source, we 
pass Hornellsville, Almond, andover the 
summit between the waters falling into 
the Susquehannah and the waters of the 
Genessee river. 

Of nearly 130 miles on the route be- 
tween the point where we leave the valley 
of Page brook and near Almond, the grades 
are all extremely easy and favorable, or can 
be made so. ; 

From near Almond, in going on west- 
ward, we pass the dividing ridge where for 
the present we have made our grade line 
72 feet per mile, but which can be some- 
what relieved; and passing down Dike 
creek, we fall into the Valley of the Gene- 
see river, and run down that a few miles 
and then up the Valley of Van Campens 
brook, through the villages of Friendship 
and Cuba, until we take the Valley of Oil 
creek, then down that to its junctionswith 
Ischua creek, and down the Valley of Olean 
creek to the Allegany river. 

Through this district from the summit 
between the waters of the Susquehannah 
and Genesee and the waters of Genesee 
and Allegany, we have some grades which 
reach 50 feet per mile asthe line is now 
run, but it is believed that considerable im- 
provement will be made in this part on a 
revision of the line. | 

Having reached the Valley of the Alle- 
gany, we pass down it about 26 miles, over 
excellent ground, generally, to the Indian 
villagé, near the Cold Springcreek. There 
leaving the Allegany, we pass up the Val- 
ley of the Cold Spring and over a small 
swell of land, and descend into the Valley 
of the Little Conewango, a branch ef the 
Large Conewango ; and passing down that 
stream, and the Large Conewango, paasi 
the village of Randolph, in Cattaraugus 
county, and the villages of Waterboro’ and 
Kenedyville, in Chatauque county, follow- 
ing down the Valley of the Great Cone- 
wango to the Casadaga branch, and up 








that to its junction with Chatauque outlet, 
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‘had maps and profiles of them made. 
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‘we then follow up the Casadaga valley to 
Bear creek, and up that tonear Bear lake: 
here we arrive at the dividing point between 
‘the ‘waters. which run southerly into the 


Fay Be 4 and those which run northerly 
into e Erie. 


At ‘this point we are only about five 
miles in a direct line from Lake Erie and 
‘740 feet above it ; and here is a place where 
we find ground favorable to descend by age 
plane 506 feet in a distance of about 
and a half miles; and at the foot of this 
plane we find ourselves nearly equi-distant 
from Dunkirk and Portland. 

- At Dunkirk the Government of the Uni- 
ted States have expended considerable mo- 
ney in the construction of a harbor, and are 
preparing to expend more. At Portland 
there has been no money expended, except 
y individuals. The Government of the 
nited States have had a regular survey 
and estimate of costto make a harbor. I 
have obtained plans of each of these 
pa and return copies of them herewith. 
tis said that the cost of making a har- 
bor upon the plan reported by Captain 
Maurice, of-Portland, would be forty thou- 
sand dollars. . 

It will be seen by the maps and profiles 
returned, that a route was surveyed from 
Randolph, in the County of Cattaraugus, up 
the Valley of the Great Conewango to its 
source, and then:striking off towards Dun- 
kirk. This route was tried in order to find 
amore direct and shorter course to Dun- 
kirk or to Fayette, at’ the mouth of Silver 
creek. This latter place has claims for its 
natural advantages for a harbor, and pro- 
bably will receive attention at some futire 





ves 
running the line to the head of the 
Conewango, and from thence beginning to 
descend the declivity toward Lake Erie, I 
was in hopes of finding ground favorable 
for descending at 50 or 60 feet per mile, and 
reaching Dunkirk by that grade, and there- 
by doing away the necessity of stationary 
steam power and inclined planes, but I found 
the whole face of the country so cut by 
gulfs and intersected by ridges, that I was 
defeatec in my project, and abandoned it. 
The plan appears to me to deserve further 
exploration before a final decision. 

had also lines of survey run on each 
side “of Chatauque Lake, and thence to 
Portland, which are particularly mentioned 
in Mr. Ellet’s report to me: but I have not 


In sélecting the Casadaga route, I have 
considered the advantages of its passing 
through the centre of the County of Cha- 
tauque, «nd approaching within about 
three and a half miles of Jamestown, at 
present the largest of all the towngiin.this 
valuable county. Its approximation also 
to. the harbors of Portland and Dunkirk, 
tends toentitle it to a preference, while the 
roves, Pahipsa iy that improvements will 
soon be made in the Alleghany river so as 
to render it at all times navigable for steam 
boats, and the fact that it may now be nav- 
agated during a considerable period in the 
spring, render it desirable to continue the 
Toute as far as, practicable down the valley 
of that.stream, and. thereby facilitate the 


direct communication between the city of | 
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And it ought also to be borne in mind that 
the construction of the road:as faras this 
point, will go far to insure#its continuation 
‘through the Western States to the Missis- 
sippi river, in which event that great west- 
ern branch would leave the mam line near 
the month of the Casadaga creek. 

The above are the general outlines of 


I beg leave to refer to the Reports of my 
assistants Mr. Seymour and Mr. Ellet, 
which are herewith presented, with the de- 
tails necessary. 

The total amount of linear extent from 
the Hudson river to Lake Erie will be 483 
miles, whieh distance may however be 
shortened ftom 10 to 15 miles by alterations 
in the route which may be found desirable 
upon a further survey. The curves upon 
the roads are generally easy, none of them 
having less than 500 feet radius. 

The graduation of the road has been es- 
timated throughout, for a double track in- 
cluding embankments in all cases of solid 
earth, and embracing all necessary bridges 
viaducts and culverts, together with the 
expenses of grubbing and fencimg, com- 
prehending in fact the whole cost of the 
road, except that of Superintending, of the 
damages (if any) to be paid for the land to 
be taken, and the expenses of the Enginger 
department. - : 

According to the report of Mr. Seymour 
the expense of graduation, thus estimated, 
for the 222 3-4 miles between the Hudson 
river and Binghampton will amount to 
$1,551,982, being $6,968 10-100 per mile ; 
and according to the report and estimate’ of 
Mr. Ellet the expense of graduation thus es- 
timated for the remaining 260 1-4 miles, will 
be $1,165,536, being $4478 51-100 permile. 
Total graduation of the 483 miles $2,717,- 
518, or $5,626, 33-100 per mile, including 
fencing, clearing in timber land 100 feet on 
each side (to prevent trees falling on the 
road,) and also all bridges over rivers, via- 
ducts, culverts, road crossings, &c. &c. 

Cost of grading as above $2,717,518 
add 10 per cent. for contingen- 
cies. 271,751 
$2,989,269 

The cutting and embankments are all 
25 feet wide, and the slopes of the embank- 
ments‘are one and a half base to one per- 
pendicular. This I consider as a perma- 
nent and solid form. and calculated for sta- 
bility. 

The expense of superstructure will vary 


be adopted. 


I have caused .cross sections of several 
different roads now compgie? to be draw 
and have also drawn some which I think 
well adapted to the country through which 
the road will pass, for 400 miles, if a wood 
and iron road is adopted—there may be 
‘seen marked No. 5. That m No. 2, 
is also of wood and iron, and e com- 
mon road as now built between Schenecta- 
dy and Ballston, and such as will be built 
between Schenectady and Utica. 


Such a Road as No, 2,-if built of yellow 
ak and oak or chesnut, will cost in Orange 





or Rockland about 2890 dollars per 


New York and the great valleyof the Ohio. 


the route, but for more minute particulars, |} 


according to the particular plan which shall’ 
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5, will. cost about $4 













| lars per mile... , 
Such as the Camden and AWhoy, 
Columbia and Philadelphia Road, 
12,000 dollars per mile. cl Be 
The Petersburg and Roanoke cost about 
2600 dollars"Per mile, as-I have been ia-° 
formed... . it 
_.. These are all for a single tracku@ith one 
turn-out or sideling to each mile." 
If the sum of $3,400 per mile 
be taken it amounts to 1,642,200 
Pe a yr a 
orEngineerifig, &c. 3 per 
cent. on eh 80,791 
> Total, $4,762,260 


This sum will grade and bridge over ri- 
vers the whole road for two tracks, and put 
down one track: which is all that ought: to 
be done, until the road. is travelled nearly 
its whole length; and this also includes the 
inclined plane and steam power to operate 
upon it, and also a long and expensive 
wharf into the Hudson River. 

These estimates are, in my opinion, li- 
beral, and such as will make an excellent 
road, and; as I have before observed,.there 
are many places where a great reduction 
might be made inthe expense, by a small , 
alteration of the grade. There arealso very «~ 
great reductions which may be made in the 
out-lay of capital in the constructionof this 
road, by making timber work in many 
places where I have made calculations of 
earth embankments. 

There is no doubt that when a final loca- 
tion of a working line sha made, the 
Engineer would be able to make small vari- 
ations in the line which would very greatly 
reduce the expense. I make these.remarks 
to shew that there is no.doubt in my mind 
of the estimate being amply sufficient:tor 
grading the road. ae 

The bridges over the large rivers, I five 
also estimated higher than they. will cost, 
if only built without regard to roofing or 
otherwise protecting them from the weath- 
er. I have considered and planned these 
bridges to be only 16 to 18 feet wide, and'so 
formed as to have a double track over them, 
but that so fixed as that loaded trains of 
cars cannot pass each other on those large 
bridges. I did not think so much weight, 
as two trains of loaded cars passing differ- 
ent ways, ought to be permitted to-pass on 
a bridge at the same ime. It would per- 
haps bring 50 tons or more onit at th ; 
moment, which is improper, unless e 
ping cxieniee train. ys 
F Thave also estimated one turn-out or side- 
ling to each mile. -If locomotive power is 
used on the long easy grades before men- 
tioned, these turn-outs ought to be -dispen- 
sed with, and only placed at every. 5 to 10 
miles, as they are found extremely trouble- 
some when locomotive péWer is used, owing 
to the carelessness and inatrention in leay- 
ing them open, whemithey ought to be shut. 
I find that on Railroads now in use,. the 
test of experience has shewn it necessary to 
| take up turn-outs which had been placed 
every mile, and only place them once in 10 
miles, and that at the water stations for the 
locomotive, and in this case the man «who 
attends the water stations sees to the turn- 
out being in its place whenever the carg are 
coming in sight. 

In making the estimate, I have put down 
the item of fencing and also clearing away 
the timber ‘on each side.of the Railroad: 


100 feet wide, to prevent tre: falii 
on the road. "These treme eat ee ed 
| that in many instances there} may be-ar- 
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opel This is the: 
—on others these stations are 12 miles 
and more distant. This is regulated by the 
‘capacity of the water cars op tanks carried 
by the otive. — 1G aie 
The country through ,which we pass is 

i adapted to furnish water conve- 
nient cheap, as the springs in the sides 
of the hills are elevated above our grade ; 
0 that it will only be necessary to intro-| 
-duce~some acqueduct logs, and bring the 
“water tothe proper elevation jie | 





In the reports of @filroads 4¥hich have 
‘been: tructed and are now in use, the 
-heavy items for pounded stone, which has 
been used for filling up trenches, have ad-| 
ded very greatly to the expense. Experi-' 
ence ‘has, however, satisfied most of the’ 
/ptactical engineers, that the road does not 
(stand as well when laid on broken stone, | 
as when laid on plank or timber,and the 
estimates have been made on the latter 


_ It is true that almost every where along 
‘the line of this proposed road, there is small 
flat'stone or gravel or sand, and when’ the 
plank or scantling are laid in trenches, the 
‘small fiat stone may be thrown in and ram- 
med down, and they operate as drains tocast 
v off the water from under these timbers into 
the side drains: and these being properly 
— to take away all water in them, 
the bed of the road is kept dry and solid, 

Although the appearance of the road as 

located is circuitous, the curves have all 
‘amore than feet radius. As we have 
ran the ‘lines; and probably in making a 
‘final line‘of location, it will be found phe 
the: shortest or boldest curve need not be} 
less thans600 feet radius. These are easier 
curves than ‘some on the important roads 
now ‘in use in'the United States, and I do 
aut consider that any difficulties will arise 
in-locomotive engines turning them. 

The Report of the Engineer on the Eas- 
tern Division, will show two routes from 
the town of Liberty in the county of Sulli- 
wan to Shohocking at the junction of the 

eton, or the East Branch of the Dela- 
ware with the West Branch in Delaware 
County. 
4 have before observed that the route 
down the Callicoon was preferred, because 
it ‘had less difficulty as to ascent—and the 
Beaver Kill route would have one inclined 
‘near Young’s Gap. This route by 
; aver Kill is, however, nearly 9 miles 
er than the Callicoon route, and ad- 
mitting that the tunnels (which are reprey 
sented) are made instead of going round 
the Bend at Hawk and Sprague Mountains, 
then the distance will be shortened $ miles 
more at ‘least, making 12 miles shorter. 


But still it appeared on a comparison, 
that ‘the saving, in ascent and descent, 
amounting to something more than $00 
feet, the easier gradimg on the Callicoon 
route, and théeasief @urves on the line by 
the Gallicoon and Delaware than on the 
Beayer| Kill route, decided my mind in fa- 
‘vot of the Callicoon route, although at in- 
creased distance. 

“The law under which this survey was 
made, provides that it shall commence at 
the! City of New York or its vicinity, or at 
such ‘point as is most eligible and conve- 
nient. é 

"The point on the Hudson River where 
the'road would strike, it being still subjeet 


nd means prevented my 


ie os Phe oe, iéce to be de- 
until the other parts shall be in great 


(forwardness, aid: then it will be made 
without. doubt...All which is respect- 
fully submitted by 





Bensamin. Wricurt, 
; Civil Engineer. 
January, 1835. 
[From the Baltimore Patriot ] 
INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT 
: CONVENTION. 


The Committee of Internal Improvemients ap. 
pointed at the last meeting of the Convention, and 
instructed to report upon the present state of the 
public works, instituted by the ple of Balti. 
more, and particularly to exami id report upon 
the propriety of recommending a town meeting 
to, take into consideration certain proceedings of 
the citizens of Cumberland, in relation to a pro- 
posed Convention, beg leave to 

REPORT: 

That in discharge of their duty, under part of 
the first resolution, little elsé will be required 
than:a referenee to the reports which have been 
made from time to time, of the progress of the 
public works committed to the cate of Incotpo- 
rated Cémpanies. Thése reports having been 
published and diffused over the community in 
every form, are no doubg familiar to the members 
of this Convention and to the citizens generally. 
It.is theréfore rather for the purpose of presen- 
tin a connected view of the subject of Internal 

mprovements, than of entering inté any details 
of the actual operations upon the public works, 
that the committee now propose to submit a brief 
retrospect of the origin and progress of. that 
system—of the causes which have impeded its 
advancé;—6f its’ present actual condition—and of 
the measures which ought to be adopted to insure 
its successful consummation. 


In the year 1827 an immense meeting of the 
citizens of Baltimore was held at the Exchange, 
for the purpose of adopting such measures as 
might be found advisable to revive the city from 
the depressed condition to which it had fallen. 
The wise and experienced men who conducted 
that.meeting, had seen for several years pre@ed. 
ing that. our city was gradually declining—that 
our foreign commerce was becoming more and 
more contracted, and our domestic prosperity 
keeping pace with every thing else, in the down- 
ward course. in tracing the causes which ex. 
isted at home to produce this state of things,— 
such as the late war—its heavy national debt, and 
the resumption of specie payments by the banks, 
which reduced the currency, from greatly upwards 
of ‘one hundred millions, to forty-five millions of 
dollars, it: was hoped that when these causes had 
expanded themselves, the country would have 
passed the ordeal, and prosperity would once 
more spread over the land. But a little while 
however soon demonstrated that the causes of 
this national depression lay much’ broader and 
deeper, and would demand an essential change, 
in our national habits, pursuits, and policy. The 
universal peace in Europe had left the world at 
rest, which it could scarcely be said to have en. 
joyed for a period of more than thirty years. 
Nations which during that long period had been 
engaged in desolating wars and bloody revolu- 
ions, were onc ore thrown back npon. the 
cultivation of the earth—the peaceful pursuit of 
industry and commerce, and ‘the improvement of 
their social condition. The United States, which 
during that period might be said to have come 
into existence as a nation, and who had profited 
by her n lity, to push her commerce into 
every part Of the world, cévld not but feel the 

of the great moral and political revolutions 





that an essential and radical change in our position 
to the rest of the -world“had taken place, was 





to further revision, and knowing that -no 
Steat difficulties could arise in locating the 
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slowly and reluctantly adopted. Commerce was 
still pursued with characteristic enterprise, and 
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which had just occurred ; but still the conyiction | 
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drive’ them from the opean. ‘The. 


‘ussite of « poople are at all. ttmes” 


reform or change, and with us it:was: 
the for ours had grown with our gr 
pds tm with our strength 5 2 knew 
other, and to change or abandon them was 
changing our nature. Nothing but the” 
victions of experience could pate P 
minds of such a people, and it required :years to 
demonstrate that the true: policy of this nati 
consisted in turning its capital and ze 
to the cultivation of its own resources, to im 

e and facilitate domestic intercourse by 
ads and Canals, to connect the interior iseas 
with the Atlantic—to improve the navigation of 
our great rivers—to open the mines of wealth, 
which # bountiful Providence had placed within 
our reach,—to supply our own wants by the en- 
eouragement of manufactures—to foster the arts 
and sciences—and by all those means to build 
up.a great empire, whose commerce would egual 
the world and whose independence and prosperity 
would be permanent and endaring. 

It was with such views, and under such convic- 
tions, that the people of Baltimore, in 1827, em- 
barked in what has since been called the system 
of Internal Improvement, and recommended th 
immediate construction of a railroad to the Ohio 
river. The necessary legislative enactments 
were soon obtained from this and the adjacent 
states, the various routes surveyed, and “after 
careful deliberations, a selection was made, and 
the work commenced. 

THE GREAT OBJECT OF THIS WORK, WAS TO FORM A 
DIRECT CONNECTION OF THE WATERS OF THE OHIO AND 
THe ChesaPeake, by a mode of communication 
then entirely novel in this country, but which in- 
formation from abroad in regard to such works, 
satisfied us were peculiatly applicable to the im- 
provements of our own country, and which our 
own experience since has confirmed. 

In regard to |the progress of the work, the 
Committee refer to the annual reports which have 
been made by the Directors to the Stockholders; 
and the committee take this occasion to say, that 
when the vastness of the enterprize is considered ; 
the novelty of its character, which denied the 
lights of experience; the appalling difficulties 
which presented themselves at every step of its 
progress ; and compare them with the unshaken 
firmness and perseverance of the Board of Di- 
rectors, it is but common justice to accord to 
them the highest praise for their devotion to the 
public service, and their zeal in the advancement 
of the public interest. It is seldom:indeed there 
will be found combined more. individual worth, 
and moral and personal influence, than is united 
in those to whom this great- work has been en. 
‘trusted. 

It appears from the last annual’ report of the 
Directors for 1833, that a controversy which had 
existed between the railroad and the Chesapeake 
and Ohio'Canal Company, in respect to the right 
of way along the valley of the Potomac, ‘liad’ 're- 
sulted {in a ‘compromise, by which the railroad 
company had obtained the privilege of continu. 
ing the railroad from the Point of Rocks te Har- 
per’s Ferry, at which point the extension of the 
railroad is by the same compact to termiate, 
until the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal shall have 
been completed to the town of Cumberland in 
this state. e . 

The annual report from the railroad company 
to the Stockholders states, that the road fromthe 
Point of Rocks to Harper’s Ferry is nearly done, 
and “it is expected will be finished soon enough 
to’ enable cars to pass the entire distance from 
Baltimore to Harper’s Ferry, eighty-two miles in 
all, thé @oming November.” , 

The report at p. 13 proceeds as follows : 

«“ At a time when the road approaches 80 near 
to that point, which as; has latterly been general- 
ly understood, must limit its extension forthe 
present, and where it. unites with the Winche 
ter and Potomac Railroad, it is perhaps expect 
that the Board of Directors should express‘ th 





opinions as to its further progress... 
This seems more particularly. to-be call q 
while the mind of this community is so feeli 








alive to the efforts which have been | ully 
made by a rival city, to draw from its by ak 
propriate channel the rich commerce: of the 
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Traalyed ay the public 
7 declared the necessity of an Gee 
of the city of Baltimore to main. 
n of a trade heretofore enjoyed, es- 
8 , and mighhocks by the 
spirit of the ne ring states. 
rr great enterprise of a railroad 
ot fication oA hcg west was intrusted, were 
irnidhed by’ their constituents with the splendid, 
vague idea only, of a bird’s flight line to the 


One The subject was a new one in the 
States, and, indeéd, almost new. in Eng- 
‘and although the best talent within the 
Nea of the Company was obtained, every step 
takeh for several years after the commencement 
of operations was necessarily in the nature of an 
experiment. In looking back now with the expe- 
rience that has been acquired, it is easy to see 
where money might have been saved, and how 
more work could have been done in the same 
tiitie ; and were the road to be commenced to-day, 


constructed. At the time, too, that the 
‘and Ohio Railroad was projected, the 
ué to the west, the river Potomac, was 
to the company, and the use of it 
for the construction of the road was contemplated, 
after the report of the first reconnoissance of the 
rs was received. This avenue, however, 
tclesed by judicial decision ; and it was by 
spfeiliient” and purchase only that the company 
have been able to advance as far as to the mouth 
ofthe Shenandoah. As one of the considerations 
ofthis agreement, the railroad company was 
obliged to stipulate, that it would nut attempt to 
aseend the banks of the Potomac beyond Harper’s 
Ferry, until the canal should be finished to Cum- 
betland, provided this were done within the time 
allowed ~ the present charter of the canal com- 
pany ; 80 ~ although the route to the west, by 
the valley of Virginia, is still open, yet further pro- 
gress up thePotomac is for the present not to be 
expected ; and the immediate design of the pro- 
rs of the road is necessarily postponed in 

> “atereet be ask Under these circumstances, 
well be asked, what are the views of the 

“swith regard to that communieation with 

the west which the company was created to effect. 
Tt ‘has’ already been remarked, as well in this 
as iti the 7th annual report, that there was every 
reason to believe that a communication with the 
wéat might be cere by means of the valley of 
Virginia, and that a8 soon as the Winchester and 
Potomac Railroad sbould be finished to Winches. 
ter,” @ great portion of western travel and trans- 
portation would seek the Ohio river by that route, 
ahd’ that perhaps, ultimately, a railroad from Win- 
ehester:to Staunton, and from Staunton through 
Jennings’ Gap, would complete the entire railway 

ee 

j ting the adoption of this, however, 

ais He prastiatle mode of establishing the desired 
cdfifieéetion with the western waters, the Board 
haV6 néver lost sight of the original] route by the 
Potonixe;'and they still firmly believe, that this 
One day, and that not a very remote one, be 
es the” acer ef the Board of Directors, the 
i ite interest of the stockholders, as well 
a of Baltimore, and the State, of 

a Itimore is the heart and the emporium, 
‘ees the completion of the Chesapsake and 
to Calkerlont’ ; both in reference to 
réement of compromise already alluded to, 
fe g an important link in the chain of 
Mminiur esting. ‘and furnishing a means of con- 
véyance from the coal mines to tide, or-to the 
ane On 2 the’ Moet at Harper’s Ferry. For 
ut Prose theréfora, th é Board would not think, 
fen. if they ay it in their power, of making the 

‘ J Pea wth the canal; but, taking up 
ate where the canal terminates, at Cumber- 

‘Tt across the mountains, upon 
ficial for it, and to the 
ation. The Chesapeake 
timore and Ohio Rail- 
y were for many years, 
len be united in in. 
BA sae ae or fd jointly ig |b 
at ture 
Sy st or the trade should requite it, and 
of the road should justify it, freed 
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it is not fo be doubted that it could be more eco- |. 
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from the condition that now f lar snes Trey cee 








itesaiiledhlid to designed, 
be Se Sally seccunptilid. 

In the, prosecution of the design thus marked 
out, the parties most deeply interested are Plo 
State of Maryland and the bp Mage gar 
atid it is to the ger oie say liberality of these, 
that the Board c ently look for the means 
to prosecute it successfully.” 

From the view which is here presented, 
construction of a railroad communication wi 
the west is postroned to a period necessarily 
indefinite ; tho’ the Directors indulge the hope 
that at some future day it will be resumed and ac- 
complished upon the plan originally projected. 
For the present, however, it is true policy and 
common sense to consider the projected railroad 
to the west as terminated at Harper's Ferry, and 
that the company have neither the moral nor 
physical power to go beyond that point, by reason 
of judicial decisions, and their own compact with 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company. 

In this state of things it becomes an energetic 
people, instead of indulging in vain regrets over 
their disappointment, to look forward and prompt. 
ly adopt such measures as the existing state of 
things call for. 

The Directors of the Railroad Company have 
freely expressed their opinion, that the imme. 
diate interest of the city of Baltimore and the 
State Now LIES IN THE COMPLETION OF THE CHESA- 
PEAKE aND Onro Cana To CumBertanp. This 
proposition, after all that has passed, and com. 
ing from the source it does, is calculated to excite 
surprize, when thus broadly presented. But this 
ought not to deter us from giving it proper con. 
sideration, and ‘weighing it with candor and 
liberality. 

The question would be perhaps more simple if 
it were presented not as an alternative proposi- 
tion to be accepted or rejected, but rather as a 
matter about. which there is no choice. The 
people of Baltimore have expended about three 
millions of dollars, i in the effort to make a rail- 
road éoummunication with the west, and havi 
arrived at Harper’s Ferry, are impeded in their 
progress by another company, who are decided to 
possess the exclusive right of way from that 
point. To aid this company, therefore, in the 
extension of their work, seems no less the dic- 
tate of policy than of necessity, as otherwise the 
vast amount of money expended i in the construc. 
tion of the railroad to that point would be com. 
paratively of little value. The competion of the 


canal to Cumberland, independently of the benefit | 


to the railroad, would bring a vast trade within 
reach of Baltimore enterprize, besides affording 
great facilities and convenience to that which we 
already enjoy from the south and western coun- 
try. Indeed, it might be considered that the im. 
portance of acommunication with the coal region 
of Alleghany is of itself sufficient to justify the 
construction of the canal, and to call for such aid 
as it may be in our power to afford. 


The Committee having thus briefly expressed 
their opinions on this part of the subject, would 
recall their own and the attention of the Conven- 
tion to the great and important object of a com. 
munication with the western waters. At a very 
early period in the history of Internal. Improve. 
ment, this was the ultimate object to which the 
efforts of all the States and companies was 
directed. New-York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 

and the District of Columbia, all engaged in the 
enterprise—opinions were divided not only as to 
the best route, but also the best mode which 
should be adopted, Some advocated the valley 
of the Potomac, whilst others preferred the valley 
of the Susquehanna. The. zealous advocates Of 


railroads would not listen to any thing élse, whilat | 


the steady supporters of canals as tenaciously 
adhered to their system. In the mean time the 
various works which had been projected were 
pushed forward with all the efforts which power 
and interest could éxert, stimulated to an increas. 
ed action by the zeal of. rivalry, and the anticipa- 


tion of triumph. The State of Pennsylvania has |} 


completed a canal communication from Columbia 

Pittsburg,’ and by means of a railroad, the 
potter ede 19> ig 10w d on the whole line 
from Philadelphia to Pittsburg. New-York, 


ee , 


from Baltimore, whilst 
altogether a distance of 104 miles from 








isa canal now in o 
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and the Ohio.canal, 
Serie sey rect commanication 
with the “he” wester water, andthe fe 
cities are now engag ina 
tion for the t of the western. ut 
works which have been projected in Baltimon 
and the District to engage in the contest for this 
trade have, after a period of nearly , n years, 
reached about one-fourth of the ince to 
western waters. The railroad has termi 
Harper’s Ferry, a distance of eighty-t 
the canal has @ 





ah 





total expenditure on these works is. about sige 
millions of dollars. 
The Committee look to the extension of “the 


canal to the eastern base of the Alleghany. aga 


work of great importance, and entitled to. receive. 
the soppartiahe people of Baltimore, the paste 
of Maryland, and the western States..;., 

turn in another direction to find a mode of . pod 
munication with the west—easier, more expedi- 


‘tious, and at less cost. 


If we have to wait for the completion of these 
great works to enter into a competition for, the 
trade of the west, we should find. it firmly fixed 
at New-York and Philadelphia, and our effortg to 
withdraw it would be invain. Competition would 
be too late to rescue from these powerful cities a 
trade which they had enjoyed for years... if we, 
expect to participate in it we must be early. inthe 
field ; the delay which has already occurred will 
render the competition more equal on the partof 
our eastern neighbors. It is true the natural, ad, 
vantages of our position are great, but it must.be 
borne in mind that this very system of roads and 
canals ‘has the direct effect of reducing the im, 
portance of distances, and will bring the At. 
lantic cities upon a much closer equality in_re. 
ference to the trade and intercourse with. the 
western couiitry—and the vast capital of these 
great cities, corabined. with the incre 
and diminished expense of transportation, gives 
them advantages that will call for all our ies 
to preserve a trade which has been the source,of 
our rapid advance, and which is now more than 
ever essential to our permanent welfare and 
prosperity. 

The Committee believe that this importagt 9b. 
ject may be effected, by forming a junction with 
the Pennsylvania. works. 

The state of Pennsylvania, as before remarked, 
has already opened a canal along the of 
theSusquehanna, (and crossing the summit. me 
Alleghany by a railroad,) thence to Pittsburg ; to 
form a connection with this route has long ST 
favorite object with some of the citizens of Bal. 
timore, who anticipated the improvements which 
have been effected in Pennsylvania; and du 
the same session of the Legislature of Mary’ 
peicase iporporeiet the Ohio Heinen ae C 

ompanies, a charter was granted to the 
hanna Railroad Company to extend a act 
the nearest and most practicable point upon. 
river. The stock of this company was pron 
subscribed for, and its operations were ,om- 
menced in the full confidence that the li a 
cy of the state of Maryland in regard to the ex. 
tension of improvements through her. Ts, 
would be followed by Pennsylvania, andl.A 7” 
ter granted to the Mary company. In this. 
reasonable expectation the advocates 0: t work 
were disappointed, and it was not until the last ‘ 
sion of the Legislature of that state, that a law, 
was passed which opened the way for the. PER 
posed improvement; by that act a 
thorized to be constructed from the Maryland po 
to the borough of York, from which point there, 
which communicates., 


with the river Susquehanna,—from the presen 
termination of the Baltimore and S hanna. 
Railroad to the town of York, the iy 


any of the routes selected for its ¢ ’ 
not exceed sixty miles, and will proba ya 
short of that number. The cost of the Work as” 
estimated by able engineers, will be less thant'"a’ 
million of dollars, and it could be completed 
within eighteen months from the time of its’ com. 
mencement. 






The completion of this work would effect t 
double object of securing the Susquehanna # 


to this-city, and of effecting a direct = 
tion with the western waters by seed : }, 


aa 
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and at the least expense to ? 
The trade of tara Bee the Susquehanna, 
ch includes a thou re eit gf fot at 
greater pa which is now improve: 
mada and WEI ctapitine’ one of the finest 
countries in the world,) is of vast importance to 
this city; it has been a fruitful source of profit to 
our  enterprisi ers, and has heretofore 
amounted annually to millions of dollars. Butit has 
diminished—is diminishing, and will be entirely 
lost, some effort be made to secure it. In 
this point of view alone, it would seem that the ex., 
tension of the Susquehanna Railroad would be an 
object worthy of the especial consideration of this 
convention, but when taken in connection with the 
fact that it opens the most direct and immediate 
communication with the western ers it may 
fairly present itself for patronage and protection. 
The committee will avail themselves of another 
occasion to present to the cenvention, a view of 
the trade of the valleys of the” Susquehanna and 
its vast importance to this city. Its magnitude is 
not sufficiently understood or appreciated by the 
citizens of Baltimore, and its value is only begin- 
— be felt as it is about to be lost. 
1¢ committee have thus shown in the plainest 
way in which they could find language to express 
themselves, the present state and condition of 
our plans of internal imprevemepts, and the cau. 
ses which have impeded their progress up to this 
e. 

The conclusion to which the committee have 
arrived, after the best consideration they have 
been able to give the matter, is, 

First, that it will be the true interest and policy 
of the people of Baltimore to encourage and pro- 
mote the completion of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
canal to Cumberland ; and 

Secondly, that it is the true interest and policy 
of the ie con of Baltimoreto encourage ane pro. 

iil 


mote the completion of the Baltimore and Susque- 
hanna failroad, to the town of York, and the river 
Susquehanna. 


@ next and most important matter is to sug- 
geet the means by which these great works are to 
be accomplished. 

On this point, the committee have no hesitation 
in cotfiing directly up to the question, and giving 
their decided opinion, that it can be accomplished 
in no other way than by means of the authority of 

state, and the pledge of its credit, with such 
aid as may be obtained from the government of the 
United States. 

If the position assumed by the committee in the 
previous part of this report, that the system of 
internal improvement is the natural and necessary 
policy of the nation, growing out of its actual con. 
dition, be a correct one, it follows that the go- 
vernment is bound to support and maintain it by 
all the means in its power. There is no State in 
the Union to which this remark will apply with 

ter force and truth than to Maryland ; fixed 
in the centre of the Union, with the finest bay in 
the world leading to her emporium, she has eve. 
ry facility of commerce and intercourse—lovking 
into the interior from Baltimore, she occupies the 
nearest position upon the Atlantic to the northern 
and western countries. The great river Susque- 
hanna on the north, and Potomac on the south, 
open natural channels of communication with the 
Jakes and the western waters, and all the artifici- 
al improvements of roads and canals over this im. 
mense extent of country do but come in aid of 
what nature ha’ done for us. Such is the advan- 
tage of our natural position, that we have but to 
stretch out our arms to the Potomac and the Sus- 
quehanna, and avail of the trade which others are 
seeking to draw off from its natural outlet. 

The State of Maryland, it is true, has advanced 
a liberal hand to the support and encouragement of 
individual enterprize, and in the incipiency of the 
it: was: perhaps as much as might have 
en expected. But, in the present state of things, 






er and more decided course must be adopted 
bh ie State, or the public works will fail altoge- 
r.. Individual means and credit are exhausted, 


and it would be a vain deception to attempt to 
conoeal it: . In making an appeal to the State for 


aid, no people can do it with more confidence than 
the people of land. It may be fairly esti. 
mated : ht millions of dollars have been ex. 


ended 





ous works of internal improve. | 


the 

the Ohio Railroad ; $500,000 in the Ohio Canal 
Company ; $100,000 in the Susquehanna; $500,- 
000 in the Washington Railroad; which, with 
some other contributions to public works, may 
make the State’s subscription to public works 
amount altogether to two millions of dollars. How 
different has been the policy of New-York, Penn. 
sylvania and Ohio? There the States upon their 
own credit have undertaken all their public 
works—and what has been the consequence? 
New-York has an intercourse with the lakes and 
the western country—Pennsylvania has converted 
every stream in her vast territory into a feeder for 
‘a canal, and is the first. to pass the Alleghany 
mountains—Ohio has constructed a canal through 
the State to a port upon Lake Erie, whence she 
finds an easy way to New-York. Other States 
have pursued the same policy, and their people 
are deriving the benofit from it. It is time the 
State of Maryland should take the lead of her 
people in this great effort to sustain their vital and 
important interests, and her owalien ting in this 
great confederacy. 

The committee cannot permit this occasion to 
pass without exhorting the Convention to a steady 
perseverance in the objects which have brought 
them together. They cannot fail of success; 
there is too much spirit and enterprize, too much 
wealth, and too much pride, in the people of Bal. 
timore, to permit it to sink below its natural posi- 
tion. It needs only that we should give a concen- 
trated expression to. public opinion to produce.a 
combination of action, and effect all that we de. 
sire. The public works must and will be com. 
pleted, and no power upon earth can prevent it. 
Let us act under these impressions, and with this 
conviction, and Baltimore will soon resume her 
position amongst the Atlantic cities. 

The Committee, in obedience to the requisition 
of the Convention, have had under consideration 
the proceedings of the citizens of Cumberland, 
in relation to a proposed Cunvention, to be held 
in this city, on the eighth of December next,— 
and beg leave to submit the following remarks : 

The Committee on Internal Improvement, to 
whom was referred the Resolution requiring 
them ‘to enquire into the expediency of recom- 
ménding to the citizens of Baltimore to assemble 
in Town Meeting, for the purpose of considering 
the proceedings of a meeting in Alleghany Coun- 
ty, in relation to the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal,” 
beg leave respectfully to report—that while the 
field of labor entrusted to their particular care is 
extensive, and necessarily requires arduous and 
close investigation, they feel that their labor ws 
very much lightened, and the extension of théir 
investigation much contracted, in consequence of 
the specific nature of the resolution under which 
they are called to act. The inquiries which nat. 
urally present themselves to the minds of your 
Committée, in relation to the subject of this res- 
olution, are first, the nature and object of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal; and second, the re- 
lations which the City of Baltimore bears to it. 


The Convention is no doubt aware that one of 
the most serious subjects which ever engaged the 
attention of the Father of his Country, was the 
completion'of an easy, safe, and speedy commu. 
nication between the Eastern and Western por- 
tions of our land; justly believing that if such an 
object could be accomplished, it would tend great- 
ly to prevent that alienation of affection among 
our citizens, which might grow from the circum. 
stance of their being widely separated by the 
great natural barriers which would exist be 
tween them—and at the same time, by an in- 
terchange of commercial intercourse, create 
those sympathies which would naturally bind 
them to each other by a common interest; with 
these views his attention was directed to the Val- 
ley of the Potomac, as being a route which 
seemed to present greater facilities for the ac- 
-complishment of so desirable an object than any 
other. The first efforts madé for this purpose 
were to incorporate a Company, who endeavored 
to improve the bed of the river so as to render it 
navigable as far as possible above tide water, 
without incurring thesexpense and labor of exca- 
vating -a Canal—and large sums of money were 
expended, but without producing any important 
effect. In the year 1824, a Company was incor- 
porated for the purpose of building a Canal along 








olds $500,000 in 1) the banks of the river, from Washington City 
the Ohio River, having: all the “igh end pi 











leges appertaining to the former Company—and 
in the year 1828, the first earth was removed, in 
.the commencement of this important undertaking. 
Since that period, it has been gradually progres. 
sing, aided by the patronage of the Government 
of the United States and State of Maryland, and 
its present terminus is found 8 miles above the 
town of Williamsport, and 108 miles from Wash, 
ington City. The work itself, so far as it has, 
been completed, is of the most. magnificent char- 
acter, and well calculated for the important.pur-: 
poses which it is designed to subserve. It is 50 
feet wide and 6 feet deep, being. considerably 
larger than any similar work in this country—and 
when completed, will be capable of receiving and 
bearing upon its bosom the incalculable wealth 
of the interior, with more facility and to a greater 
extent than any similar work in the country. It 
will be one of those arteries which by the action 
and re-action of commercial facilities, rendered 
to the East and to the West, will tend to bind our 
citizens more closely together, and to diffuse the 
blessings of prosperity and peace to the most dis- 
tant portions of our land. But it would appear to 
be useless to detain this Convention and to occu-: 
py its time in enlarging upon the object of this 
work. So national is its character, and so palpa- 
ble its object, that «he who runs may, read, and 
” wayfairing man, though a fool, need not err 
therein.” ’ . 


Your Committee now approach a more impor- 
tant consideration, viz.: the relation which the 
City of Baltimore sustains to this important work ; 
and in doing so, it is natural to inquire what are 
the facilities which she enjoys in comparison with 
her eastern neighbors, the cities of Philadelphia 
and New-York, as regards a communication with 
the West. As respects local situations we see 
she has decidedly the advantage. The distance 
from Baltimore to Pittsburgh, on the Ohio River, 
is about 240 miles; while from Philadelphia it is 
300, and from New-York, perhaps, not less than 
500 miles. But the advantageous position of 
Baltimore, in a commercial point of view, will be 
more readily seen, when we consider the relative 
price of transportation, by wagons, between it 
and Pittsburgh, and Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 
For many years the difference in favor of Balti 
more was from fifty cents to one dollar per hun- 
dred pounds—and while she was enabled to pre- 
sent a market for the purchase and sale of Such 
goods as would not bear any accumulation of 
charge for transportation, such as groceries, do- 
mestic goods, hardware, &c. she even caused 


prospects and to acknowledge her superior posi- 
tion, in regard to the great West, by becoming 
the place of transit for the goods purchased there. 
Under these happy circumstances she was rapid- 
ly growing into importance, until the successful 
application of steam in the navigation of the West- 
ern waters gave the first severe blow to her pros- 
perity, and transferred to the city of New-Or- 
leans much of that trade, which, until then, be- 
longed to her. But this event only affected her 
in common with the cities on the eastern sea- 
board, and left her with all her natural advanta- 
ges still unimpaired—and had nothing occurred 
to counteract these advantages, she might, not. 
withstanding, have gone on a career of substan- 
tial and unfailing prosperity. But unfortunately 
for her prospects, this change has occurred, and 
unless she can finda remedy, she must see the 
fountains of her prosperity, one by one, dried up, 
and eventually become an object of loneliness 

desolation to the passing traveller, as he contem- 
plates the remains of her former glory. The 
State ot New-York, under the auspices and en- 
ergies of one of the most gigantic minds of which 
our country could ever boast, conceived and exe. 
cuted the magnificent plan of uniting the waters, 
of her own Hudson with those of the far distant 
Western Lakes, and as a result, her emporium is 
now deriving the rich returns of so noble and en. 
lightened an enterprise. In consequence of these 
spirited and successful efforts, the young, though 
vigorous State of Ohio, finding her interests so 


lar work from Lake Erie to her. Southern 
aty, on the Ohio River, thus affording a continu. 
‘ous Canal, Lake, and River navigation, from the 





her eastern neighbors to become tributary to her 


deeply involved, undertook to accomplish : -. 
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o River to the City of New-York, a distance 
pe sy: a 1000 miles, and as a consequence. 
of these st ous. efforts, your Committee 
pi usdhayed singular fact that goods may be 

slivered at Portsmouth, As m4 ee on 
nus of the Ohio Canal, from the City ew- 
York, more than 1000. miles, at.a less rate of 
transportation than would be required from Balti- 
more to Wheeling, a distance ofonly 290 miles, 
even at the lowest prices at which our carriers 
can live and sustain their wagons and teams. 

The great State of Pennsylvania, finding her- 
selflikely to be outstripped by her northern neigh- 
bor, in the race for the golden prize, devised 
and executed a system of Canal and Railroad 
F ge igre from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh. 
By this means, goods may now be transported 
from the former city to the latter in the short time 
of about 10 days, at the rate of $1 to $1,25 per 
hundred pounds ; so that her commercial empo- 
rium has not only regained all she lost in conse- 
quence of the early completion of the New-York 
and Ohio Canals, but is continually experiencing 
an accession of’ trade, derived from one of these 
very sources. From this view of the case, it will 
be seen that our natural advantages, without being 
improved by some artificial means, are no longer 
of much avail to us in the transportation of goods 
westwardly. But your Committee would also 
shew that, as a commercial city, Baltimore is like. 
ly to be affected quite as seriously in the other di- 
rection. The superior natural advantages of Bal. 
timore were at one time quite as valuable to her 
in the reception of produce from the West as in 
the transportation of merchandize towards that 
quarter. Wagons could always afford to haul 
much cheaper to her than to Philadelphia, and as 
a natural consequence, immense quantities of Ba. 
con, Tobacco, Glass, Wool, &c., the products of 
the West, sought their natnral market here, but 
such, unfortunately for her, is not the fact under 
existing circumstances; all those articles and 
many others now find a cheaper mode of transpor- 
tation to Philadelphia, by the Pennsylvania Canals, 
and although the Tobacco crop of Ohio is still 
brought to this market, via the Pennsylvania Ca- 
nals, in consequence of the facilities rendered by 
our inspection laws, anu from the fact of its being 
a large market for that article, as the product of 
this State, yet it cannot be supposed that such 
can long continue to be the case, but that Phila- 
delphia will soon afford all the facilities which 
pe! be necessary both to command and retain the 
trade. 


Your Committee have been thus minute, per- 
haps prolix, in their detail of the present commer- 
cial prospects of our beloved City, in order that 
they might impress them more forcibly upon the 
mind of each member of this Convention, and in- 
duce him to look more anxiously about for some 
mode of relief from the ruin which evidently 
stares us in the face; and without pretending at 
all to express an opinion as to the comparative 
importance of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, 
with other projected works of improvement, your 
Committee would respectfully call the attention of 
this Conventfon to the following views in relation 
to the relief which will be afforded by this work, 
provided it is completed even as far as Cumber- 
land, and especially if it be completed to its in- 
tended termination, viz.: the Ohio River. The 
distance from the City of Baltimore to the Point 
of Rocks, by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
is about 70 miles, at which point the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad Company will deliver goods at 
the rate of 20 cents per hundred pounds—thence 
per Chesapeake and Ohio Canal to Cumberland, 
140 miles, upon which distance goods may be 
transported at the rate of 2 cents per ton per 
mile,or for 14 cents per hundred pounds for the 

le distance—thence to Pittsburgh by wagon, 

the price of transportation, say 105 miles, cannot 
exceed 50 cents per hundred pounds, making the 
cost of transportation the whole distance, 84 cts. 
and allowing 16 cents mote for the cost of freights 
and agencies in transhipment, it will be seen that 
the cost will not exceed one dollar per hundred 
pounds from Baltimore to Pittsburgh. Your Com. 
mittee believe, moreover, that the rate of trans- 
rtation, especially upon the Canal, are high— 
he price charged for toll upon the Pennsylvania 
Canal, ‘is believed to be only 11 mills per mile, 
Which is but little more than one half the present 
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rate charged upon the Chesapeake and Ohio Ca. |} a 
‘nal; and they have no doubt that when. the im- |} ri 
mense transportation to be done between the East || 


and the West shall have taken this channel, the 
price will, be materially lessened, so that, eventu- 
ally, goods may be delivered on the Ohio River 
at perhaps little more than half the foregoing esti- 
mate. 

The assurance recently given in the late annu. 
al report of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company, that the Railroad will eventually take 
this route, and the prospect that with the comple- 
tion of the Cana] to Cumberland, the Railroad 
will be also completed across the mountains, is 
not the least encouraging item in connection with 
this subject, which your Committee would present 
for the consideration of this Convention. 

The distance from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, 
by way of the Union and Pennsylvania Canals, is 
440 miles, and by way of the Columbia Railroad 
and Pennsylvania Canal, 400 miles. The distance 
from Baltimore to Pittsburgh, via Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad and Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
to Cumberland, and thence to Pittsburgh, is about 
300 to 320 miles, so that our naturally advanta- 
geous position will always give us the preference 
on account of the great cheapness of transporta. 
tion. Your Committee do not draw the compari- 
son between the Pennsylvania Canal and the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, &c. from invidious 
motives, but gimply with the view to show our | 
relatively greater natural advantages, and that 
with those advantages, properly improved, there is 
no room for*despair. No, the great West will 
give employment to all the channels of communi- 
cation now opened or in contemplation, and per- 
haps as many more, and our feelings should rather 
be those of a family partaking at the same boun- 
tiful table, than of rivals, each striving to obtain 
whatever is within its reach, and greedily grasp- 
ing at what is not, in order to appropriate it self. 
ishly to himself. 

Your Committee have not adverted to the im- 
mense advantages to be derived from the trans- 
portation of coal, lumber, stone, &c. to be found « 
abundantly distributed along the banks of the Ca- 
nal, and for which object alone it would be worth 
all its cost—but have confined their observation 
to the bearing ithas upon the great commercial 
interests of our city with the West, believing 
that these fell more especially within the line of 
the duty devolved upon them, and under the ‘deep 
and abiding convictions of the truth of the facts 
and observations recited in the foregoing reports, 
they submit the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That it is the true interest and poli- 

cy of the people of Baltimore and the State, to 
promote the completion of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal to the ‘town of Cumberland, in this 
State. : 
Resolved, That it is the true interest and poli- 
cy of the people of Baltimore and the State, to 
extend the Susquehanna Railroad to the Borough 
of York and the rivér Susquehanna. 

Resolved, That this Convention earnestly re- 
commend to the citizens of Baltimore to assem. 
ble in town meeting, for the purpose of consider- 
img the proceedings of a meeting held in Cumber- 
land, Alleghany County, in relation to the exten- 
sion of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, and that 
the Mayor be and he is hereby requested to call 
said meeting. 

Which were adopted. 





Report of the Probable Revenue of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal, made to the Baltimore Con- 
vention, December, 1834. 


Mr. Stewart, from the Committee appointed 
to report as to the probable amount of tolls re. 
ceivable on the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, after 
it reaches the Coal Mines near Cumberland, and 
after its completion te Pittsburgh, made the fol- 
lowing Report: 

That the Committee have given the subject an 
attentive consideration, and the result is a firm 
conviction that the Chesapeake and, Ohio Canal 
will afford a more profitable’ investment of funds 
than any other similar work of Internal Improve. 
ment in the United States; possessing, as it docs, 
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there can be no controversy, ‘ 
respectfully submit, without comment, leaving an 
enlightened public to supply the argument and the 
conclusions. 2 

The object of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
is to connect the tide water of the Atlantic with 


depend upon. its ability to maintain a 

competition with other similar works, the Com- 
mittee will submit, in the first place, a comparative 
view of the three great lines of communication 
between the Atlantic and the West,—the New- 

York, Pennsylvania, and the Chesapeake and 

Ohio Canals, The Committee are, however, far 

from indulging the erroneous idea that these 

works can be properly regarded as rivals, that 
the one can possibly supersede the other, or that 
their interests can come materially into conflict ; 
on the contrary, a moment's reflection upon the 
immense increase of the population and com. 
merce of the West must satisfy every one thet 
he time is not distant when not only these, but 
additional communications, will be indispensa- 
ble to give vent to this vast and increasing inter. 
course. 

COMPARATIVE VIEW, 

As to distance, time, lockage, dimensions, climate, 
and cost of transportation, on the New-York, 
Pennsylvania, and Chesapeake and Ohio Canals, 
in connection with the Ohio River and the 
Lakes. _ 

,. The distance from New-York to Ohio 

river, by the New-York and Ohio Canals, 191,008 

miles—670 thereof canal, 145 river, and 193 

lake navigation ; on this line there is 1,877 feet 

of lockage—692 oh the New-York, and 1,185 

on the Ohio Canal: and three transshipments, one 

at Albany, another at Buffalo, and a third at 

Cleveland. 

From Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, by the Colum. 
bia railroad and Pennsylvania canals, is 394 
miles—276 by canals and 118 by railroads; the 
ascent and descent on this -route i8 5,220 feet; 
and, by the Schuylkill, Union, and Pennsylvania 
Canals, the distance is 441 miles, ascent and 
descent 4,514 feet, 1,944 by locks, and 2,570 by 
inclined planes ; and, as the latter route is 
to be the cheapest for transportation, it is adopted 
for the purpose of this comparison. On this line 
there are two transshipments, one at Holidays- 
burg, and the other at Johnstown. 

From tide water at Washington City to Pitts. 
burgh, by the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, is 341 
miles continuous canal, lockage 3,215 feet; and 
when the canal shall have reached Cumberland, 
the distance from tide, to the navigable waters of 
the West, will be only 258 miles, viz. : 186 miles 
by the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, and 72 from 
thence, by the Cumberland road, to Brownsville, 
on the Monongahela, where steamboats now 
arrive and depart for New-Orleans daily, for 
seyeral months in the year, and on which the 
cost of transportation would be $13 58 per ton, 
viz. : 


By canal 186 miles, at 3 cents per ton, $558 
By Cumberland road to Brownsville, 72 m., 7 00 
By steamboats to Pittsburgh, 100 

$13 58 


The dimensions of the. New-York and Ohio 
and Pennsylvania Canals, gre the same, viz,.:_ 
feet at water line, 28 at bottom, and 4 feet deep. 
The Chesapeake and Ohio Canal is 60 feet a 
water line, 42 at bottom, and 6 feet. re being 


- 


50 per cent. larger than the New.¥. 
anid Pennsylvania Canals; the cross sec: 
one is 306 square feet, and the other 
and the moving power differs in the ratio of 
to 171. It is ascertained on the New.Y. 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania Canals,. 
boats travel from 21.2 te 3 

and having relays of horses, usually. 













advantages in reference to climate, distance, 
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naa to. distance, time, and cost, 

ses thing for. the. Chesapeake 

o. Canal, on i of jits solarged i dir 
mensions. or for its continued navigation 


‘or one 


two, poeete in. the year, after the New-York 
Canali ch ped ice; nor have the Committee 
d any. t delay or expense of trans. 
pareanen fn New-York and Ptmyns Ca. 
noone of three t pments on the one 
wees on, the other, w why certainly more 
petpolern ance an pe advantage that 
can po claimed in any other respect. 
jubts have. been expressed, as to the prac.’ 


ticability of a continuous water communication by 
the Chesapeake and. yosig Canal, the Committee 
pos giotin to,remark, that Tepeated "Spe ya 
mee. eng the driest sea. 
sone af the ea by the e United States Engineers, 
wollen iione @ Company, have uniformly 
rene in peace that the supply .of water 
i th eet: Mr. Sullivan, 











he OF th Improvement,., af. 
falas his report, that the « supply of water. ca- 
brought non the summit level, is more 

pour ihe required,” and that the Canal is 
mpetent to the passage of tonnage. sufficient to 
er tolls, at the rates, equal to 5,500;000 


pte ped gl annum, or 30 per cent. upon its estima. 
more recent surve a have also de- 

monsrael it the principal coal vein arBevage, 
eer er points opened, is. within 48 feet 
of the.-elevation. fixed for the tunnel ; and from 
the indications of coal on sides of the. ridge, 
near the commencement.and at the termination. of 
bs |, the opinion is entertained that it may 
rough, a continuous coal vein of fifteen or 


psy feet. in, thickness ; if so, the coal would 
more than, compensate for the whole expense of 


tag avation.. 

land there, are. many tunnels nearly. as 
euediven that, here pro ,and some ex- 
eeding pe tu e Bridgewater Canal has a 
tunnel of in extent; Huddersfield. 3; 
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us. pate by a statement of facts 
is believed, cannot. be controverted, the 
Superiority, of the Chesapeake and Ohio 


an, € to climate, distance, structure, 
cost of , it, remains: for, the 
to submit some facts calculated to 


show e probable amount of revenue or tolls-re- 
ceivable after the Canal reaches the coal mines, 
pal gh i yg capper ek ss 

e superiority, rs) 
ees and a bie te Canal will still:be more 
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r in the United States. If this be true, it fol. 
ws 08a Matter of course, that there will be no 
limit to the demand for exportation but the capa: 
ary the canal to, deliver it,: 
t the truth of this be tested by adopting 
ised prices paid for mining, tolls, and transporta. 
tien, on canals now in operation in Pennsylvania 
and New-York. 


, The Chesapeake and Ohio canal will penetrate 


and pass through coal banks from ten to twenty 
feet in thickness on the margin of the Potomac 
above Cumberland, from which the coal can be 
thrown into.the coal boats with a shovel ; and to 


show the, inexhaustible supply at the "Savage 


ceal mines, the Committee refer to the followin 
extract re e report of one of the Chief Engi. 
neers, | berts, Esq. in 1829, to the Board’ 
of 7 Say in which he says, ‘The coal dis. 
trict thus accommodated, would be not less than 
five miles wide, covering a'surface of more than 
square miles, . Over at least one fifth of this 
it is believed the thick vein of coal extends, which 
measures, where it is now opened, at least 13 
feet. thick. But the coal mines that could be 
opened, within five miles of Westernport and 
Savage, would yield coal to. an immense amount. 
As each square mile of the great vein alone 
would yield more than two hundred millions 
bushels of coal, or 60,000,000 tons, and if it 
could be exported at the rate of five hundred tons 
per day, it would require four hundred years to 
exhaust one square mile of the great coal vein! 
Iron ore of excellent quality is said to abound in 
this coal district ; and with the facilities of a ca- 
nal transportation, together. with the cheapness of 


bituminous coal, charcoal, and subsistence, in a 


very healthy country, would be an inducement to 
the enterprising of our citizens to.extend the ma- 
nufacture of iron to,a great amount, and thereby 
improve and give great yalue to the water power 
that might easily be created on Savage river and 
the Potomac, for all the-manufacturing and me. 
chanical purposes of a very extensive population.” 


It is.a well-known: fact, that.on the Mononga-. 
hela river, coal,.excavated from similar mines is 
now delivered at thirteen steam mills and facto. 
ries, at one cent per bushel. . It is presumed it 
will not cost more, under similar circumstances, 
to deliver itin a coal ‘boat on the Potomac ; but 
letithis sum be doubled, and say that coal in boats 
will cost “ ° 2 cts. per bhi. 
Tolls.—The . tolls charged on the 

Pennsylvania canal for transport. 

ation of coal, is half a cent a ton 

per mile, which at 28 bushels per 
ton will be nearly 4 do. do. 
Freight.—A.. boat carrying 1, ,680 
bushels, travelling 2 miles per 
hour, or 48..miles in 24 hours, 
(less than the usual speed,) will 
reach tide in’ 4 1-2'days; it will 
require, say 2 men, $2, a boy 
and horse 75 cents each, making 
$3,50 per day, or $15,75 for the 
trip, equal to nearly. ss 
It_is presumed that the, returning 
freight from ‘Washington and the 

Baltimore railroad will at least 

pay expenses ; but suppose there 

be.no return loading, charge as 
vabove . 1 do. do. 

Profits.—Add for profits $32 per 
load, more than 25 per cent. on 
the whole capital employed 


1 do. do. 


2 do. do. 


Total at tide 
But suppose’ the canal to terminate 
at.Cumberland, .and._ the aval. to 
be carried 7.1.2 miles on a. rail- 
road,.and to cost:in the boats 
41 8 cents instead of 2 as above, 
difference - 4 ; 


10 cts per bhi. 


2 12 
Be cts. per b. 


minous coal, of seperlor y, ean be delivered 
on tide water for a eal age | this canal ‘than 
it can be delivered at any other on tide wa 
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Lotus see whether this 
facts. The cost of; 
delphia to Washi 


Per P a of Rocks, ¥: 

rom. Point cents pe 

Boston. $2 per ton, or 7 cents. per, tase 
may be carried to Charleston, or the most: distant 

of our seaports for8 cents per bushel, which is 
more than is received by importers trom Liver- 







pool, viz. ; cost.at Liverpool 12 1.2,. duty 6.cts,.; 
seiner, also, insurance, sions, wharfage, 
&c., and it leaves reg oly ys 8 cents for, freight. 


Apply these: facts, and. the cost. of 
oe will be in our principal cities as follows, 


In "Washin mn, Alexandria, and Georgetown, 
(per bushel) m 
Present price $7 per ton, or 25 
Saving, 121.2 
In Baltimore it will be 16 cts., 
viz.: at Washington, 12 1.2 
Freight, 4 


161.2 
Present price, 25 


Saving, 81.2 $1.2 
In Philadelphia it will cost 17 1-2 
cts., viz. : at Washington, 121.2 
Freight now paid, 5 
171.2 
The price of bituminous coal is now 
$7 per ton, or 


a 
— 


Saving, 7 “713 
{At Philadelphia, Anthracite is $5 
per ton, or 17.1.2 cents. per bush. 
el; so that the Cumberland. will 
not affect the Anthracite, but 
merely supply the bituminous coal, 
required for many uses to which 
the Anthracite is inapplicable, 
viz.: gas,.coke, smith’s shops, 
steam purposes, &c. | 
In Boston it would cost 19 1-2 cts., viz.: ; 
In Washingt. oe 8 1.2 


Present price in Boston & per ton, . 
or (per bushel) 





Thus it appears, from well Saving, at ' 
collected with great pains, that cue 
coal canbe delivered, coastwise, at all our 
tic cities and towas, eheaper, (han it_can. be ob 
tained from any other. part of the. United 85: 
or Europe ;.and of course the capaci ty of | ¢. 
canal to furnish it will be the only it to, the 
supply required. 4 offQ bos 

What, then, will be the.ce acity ofthe can 
and the amount of tolls? It is stated 
John Sinclair, in his statistics. eo 
there was transported in, 
Glasgow, Gish a population of 147 

Monkland Canal alone, ; OU ae J tons, 
equal to 17,388264, boshels, hich 
of half a.cent.a ton 4,mile Lanal yuh 
Washington. City, would, a 
equal to: 30 per, cent. .u 0 
estimated cost of. the, a C0: 
Cumberland. The insedinn 
and Ganal are, supe 
the Monkland , . mig 


transportation of coal, was equi 
672 bushels; and the coal: 


| Philadelphia, in 1833, (independent oft sper 
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[ wi t of Columbia, 
eity of Baltimore, 
unties. and towns in’ Virginia 
an seo land, bordering on the Po 
‘toniac and Chesapeake Bay—popu 
lation, - 







557,650 


Aggtegate, 678,270 
‘Suppose the whole of this population, together 
with the amount exported to other places, shall 
not amount to more than'thrice the quantity con- 





sumed in the city of Pittsburgh, whose population 


is not one.third of that of the District of Colum. 
bia alone, scarcely two-thirds of that of the city of 
Washington, and the tolls:at half a cent a ton per 
aie ee would amount; on this limited quantity, to 

919, 336 dollars, equal to 15 per cent. on 6,000,000 
dollars, the entite cost’ of the canal to Camber. 
land. These calculations may seem extravagant, 
but the facts on which they are founded are well 
established ; besides the fact is notorious, that 
the tolls on some of. the coal canals in England 
amount’ to’ 40 per cent. — the capital, and 
shares, of. stock of £100. are selling inthe market 
for £725. The Mersey and Irwell canal is an in. 
stance of this kind. Coal is, however, but a 
single item: superadd to this the various other 
sources.of revenue relied on, lime, iron, lumber, 
marble, merchandise, &c. and who can for a mo- 
ment doubt that this canal, when it reaches the 
coal mines, will yield an ample revenue on the 
cspitalinvested ? And can the United States and 
the States immediately interested, hesitate to 
extend, at once, the aid necessary to secure the 
speedy extension of the canal, now two-thirds 
completed, to the coal mines? And the more es- 
pecially when it is recollected that they have al- 
ready invested more than two millions of ‘dollars 
in this: ‘work, which, with three or four millions 
expended. on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
mustiremain, in a great measure, unproductive, 
until the canal is carried at least to Cumberland. 

But these considerations (merely pecuniary) 
dwindle to a point, when compated with the 
higher anil nobler objects of bri: and binding 
together by the’ ties of interest intercourse, 
the great geographical divisions of our country’; 
ef connecting, by the nearest and best communi- 
cation that’can be devised, the metropolis of Ma- 
ryland and the seat of the Federal Government, 
with the» great valley of the Mississippi and the 
Lakes, thereby attracting a portion of their rich 
and-abundant commerce in this direction, and at 
the same time opening and rendering productive 
the richest mines of coal and iron in America, 

now buried and useless in the bowels of the Al, 
jeghaniee. These objects alone are worth the 
whole sum required, even if the investment should 
hever yield one dollar of revenue. When the 
catal reaches the . coal mines ‘its’ completion to 
Pittsburgh is secure—its practical results, the 
benefits and blessings it will every where diffuse, 
will commend it:to the favor of all ; but indepen. 
dent of this, the high price of the (stock in the 
pi (at least equal. to that of the Schuylkill 
now, more. than. 100 percent. above par,) 
id at once secure the subscription b y States 
ividuals, independent of the United States, 
to the b of the stock necessary for its entire 
completion, Ifthe means were now afforded to 

extend the work to Cumberland, it is confidently 
dasértod’by practical engineers, that the ‘work 
could’be completed in 18 months. 

“Having shown, as they trust satisfactorily, that 
coal alone Will yield an ample reventie, the Com. 
mitteé will notice briefly ‘the other sources of rev- 
enue 'réferred to ‘above : the second of which is 

2. Lumber.—By ‘referring to ‘the various re- 
po iptive. ofthe: ‘and its resour- 

which the canal passes, it will-be 
pe we the finest forests of timber in the world 
amt found..skirting the canal for more than 100 
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Te, tg he wait power a 
on the Mth aig cai" cher 
miles on the Chesapeake and ci aide Sane: a bin 
a ton'per mile, would yield a wr annum, 
mong to three per cent. on the ca’ 

Lime—Lime stone and coal-are fourid to. 
oiihte in ith quantities on this canal, under sim- 
ilar circumstances. Lime is made and. sold at 
the kiln in the West for 4 cents per bushel : double 
this, and sa 
portation, the same as coal, and it can be deliy- 
ered in Washington city for 14 cents per bushel. 
At this price it would not only supply all the com. 
mon ‘uses of lime, but constitute the cheapest and 
best manure to fertilize and restore to the highest 
state of productiveness the now barren im. 
poverishéd lands on the Potomac and Chesapeake, 
both in Maryland and Virginia,and of course would 
become a source of immense revenue on the ca- 
nal, second perhaps only to coal. The amount 
of tolls on this article we will not attempt a esti- 
mate, 

4. Iron, Marble, and other Minerals of he Al. 
leganies.—The fact that Iron ore is found in the 
greatest profusion, and of the best quality, in the 
coal region, is well ascertained, and that marble 
of superior quality abounds on the line of the 
Canal is equally certain. The beautiful marble 
composing the columns of the Capitol was quar- 
ried out of the bed. of the Canal, about 42 miles 
from the city. The tolls on these articles the 
Committee will not undertake to compute, but it 
is obvious that they would be very considerable. 

5. The Fisheries:—The revenue which may 
accrue from the fisheries cannot be computed 
with any kind of certainty; but when the facility 
and cheapness with which they can be transported, 
and the low rate at which they can be supplied at 
the Potomac Fisheries, no doubt it would be con. 
siderable. The price of herring is said to be 25 
cents per 1000, and shad $1 50 per 100, and the 
quantity is so great that fish is a common manure 
to enrich the lands in the vicinity of the fisheries 
on the Potomac. Fish could be profitably carried 
to Cumberland as back loading in canal boats for 
25 cents'per barrel to Cumberland, which is dou. 
ble the amount paid fer coal, the weight be 
only equal to 2} bushelg of coal, the freight | 
tolls of which are estimated at'5 cents per bushel, 

6. Water Power will be equal to, almost any 
demand, and its productiveness must depend upon 
the number of manufacturing establishments which 
the very reduced price at which fuel, the raw ma- 
terials, and the subsistence of labor, can be sup- 
plied by the canal, will bring into existence along 
its line, and at its termination. 

7th, The productions of Agriculture. And 8th. 
The tr tation of merchandize, passengers, 
§c.—The Committee will not extend their report 
(which they are anxious to make. as brief as pos- 
sible) by going into a detail of the infinite variety 
of facts, calculated to show the prolific nature of 
these very fruitful sources. of revenue. It.is well 
known that they alone centribute most of the tolls 
received on the New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Ohio canals, deriving, as they do, very little from 
coal and other minerals abounding on this ; be- 
sides, when we advert to the other advantages en- 
joyed by the Chesapeake and Ohio canal, in re- 
ference to distance, dimensions, climate, and con. 

tinuity of canal transportation, no one can doubt 
that it will enjoy a liberal share of the commerce 
and trade of the Western States, whose popula. 
tion, judging trom the past, will soon exceed that 
of the East; but, even if this canal were in all re. 
spects inferior to those of New York, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania, their absolute inadequacy 
vent to the increasing trade and commerce: pg the 
West, resulting from its growth in wealth and 


.population, would force upen this work tonnage 


equal, in time, to its utmost capacity. 

Such are the bright prospects to which the pa- 
triotic and enlightened contributors to, the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio canal may confidently look for- 
ward, if the means of its completion ate afforded 
and the Committee appeal to every candid man 
to say, whether the facts stated have not fully sus. 
tained the declaration with which they set out, 
that this canal will afford a more profitable invest- 
ment of funds than any similar work in our coun- 


a i costs. 8 cents, and 6 cents for trans. | 
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ash, 
Forth and Clyde, 
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portation of coal, some of them 
and having one-third more Bs lnckags. 
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water and Cumberland. 
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tons, ‘ 
|| 328,481 dollars, besides 16,673 a the for water 


power, making 345,154 tea rage 

cost ; 
pression to 160 per mock gone 
: 130 dollars for shares of 50 dollars: 
reductions on its tolls, yielded 1,429,695 4 ilies 
revenue, equal to 15 per cent. on 9, 
dollars, its original cost. “tng j. K. a ' 
+ ade ‘tb le oe 
estimate made, the tolls wo 
cost of the canal in 1836; that poy te =. 
coy — ~ one million dollars per anitum ; 
that. in 1] ey would amount to 2; 
dollars, and in 1856 to 4, Tob dalttes eon 
thatif fally employed; th t reach 9,031, 
dollars a year, and thus far this calculation has 
been more than realized. The. debt is already 
discharged, and although the tolls have been re- 
duced nearly one-third, they a. in 1833, 
to nearly a million ‘and whalf of 

Thus. has New-York, b 

only made herself « the 2, wit ag 
creasing her population’ and her power, anid add- 

ing countless millions to the wealth of her 
a her metropolis, but she has su) 
this an annual revenue derived 
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Core 1¢ cemtt of taxation, or one dollar of 
debt, and the more especially, we ask, can this aid 


be justly withheld, when it is recollected that the 
subscription of a million of dollars by the United 
States, at the commencement of the work, was | 


made with an express under 


! ing, as appears 
the report of the Committee, that the United 


b 
tates Wore th canteens *'a waatltyof ite entire | 


cost” Three millions have been subscribed with 
this understanding ; and after individuals and cor- 
porations have been thus induced to contribute 
their private means to aid in the accomplishment 
of a great national enterprise, will it not be a vio— 
lation of every principle of good faith and com~ 
mon honesty to withhold further aid, and thus de- 
feat the work, and ruin the individuals and corpo- 
rations induced, in this way, to embark their 
means with the Government in a great national 
undertaking ?. These censideratious belong* to 
the subject, and cannot be ovtrlooked or disre— 
ed by an enlightened and just government. 
ét'the government, then, influenced by a liberal 
and wise policy, fulfil its engagements, (implied, 
ifnot expressed,) to contribute a sum equal to all 
others, and the means will be at once afforded to 

complete the work to Cumberland. 
All which is respectfully submitted. In behalf 
of the Committee, 
. A. Srewart, Chairman. 





The following communication is from a 
gentleman who is evidently acquainted with 
the subject upon which he writes. We 
wish it were as well understood, and as duly 
appreciated, by the citizens generally of this 
state, and more especially of this city—for 
they, more than any others, are interested 
in the speedy accomplishment of the works 
now in contemplation. 

The. request of R. A. J., in his private 
note, shall be cheerfully attended to, and we 
hope he will furnish us with communica. 
tions frequently, in relation to a subject in 
which we take a deep interest, and which 
he se well understands. 

To the Editor of the Railroad Journal : 

Sre,—You have justly remarked in your 
valuable Journal, that many and important 
improvements are now in progress in Penn- 
sylvania and some of the western states, 
the direct tendency of which is to draw 
away from New-York the immense trade of 
the West... There is one of these improve- 
ments which has that tendency in an emi- 
nent degree, of the operation of which, 
however, the citizens of New-York, and, I 
believe, the public, are but partially inform. 
ed. A plan has been for many years matur- 
ing fommniting the Ohio and Pennsylvania 
canals, and the subject has been before the 
Legislature of those two States in various 
forms, for a number of years past. 

The State of Pennsylvania has now com- 
pleted her canal from Pittsburgh, (including 
the.railroad portage across the Allegany 
ridge,) and from the mouth of Big Beaver 
up to New Castle, and within about eight 
miles of the Ohio state line, which has re- 
duced the distance by which this extended 


line of canal can be united to the Ohio ca- 
nal, through the Mahoning valley, to about 


clared. themselves ready, at any time, 
construct the canal to the Ohio line ; leav- 
ing for the State of Ohio about 76 or 77 miles 
over 3 route ascertained to be eminently 
favorable, This junction canal joins the 


miles. The State of Pennsylvania | 
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town at the F fe summit, possessing an 
immense water power, and destined to be 


‘an important town, 


This. subject is now before the Ohio Le- 
gislature, and my attention has been called 
with an able 
report from the Hon. Leicester King, chair- 
man of a committee of the senate of that 
State, recommending the immediate con- 
struction of this important work. The 
committee quote from a recent report of the 
canal commissioners of Pennsylvania, in 
which it is observed, “ That a cross cut 
canal, from Akron, on the Ohio Canal, along 
the valley of the Mahoning to the Pennsyl- 
vania canal, would, in the opinion of the 
canal commissioners, be highly beneficial to 
both States. It would open a direct, safe, 
cheap, and expeditious channel for the citi- 
zens of Ohio to send their agricultural pro- 
ductions to a market on the sea-board, and 
enable them, in return, to receive merchan- 
dize from the East. It would, by the ad- 
ditional commerce thrown upon the Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio canals, give activity to 
trade, employment to capital, and business 
to merchants, traders,tand boatmen ; and, 
pomnegNanny, it would stimulate and pro- 
mote the grenhipnmnary interests of agricul- 
ture. Punctuality is said to be the life of 
business ; but to be punctual to engage- 
ments requires certainty in the means. by 
which those engagements are to be fulfilled. 

“ Therefore, in a contest for the rich 
trade of the West and North-West, we 
should, if possible, avoid all risks and de- 
lays, and consequently broken voyages, that 
may arise from either flood or low water, 
by having 8 continuous canal, fromthe Al- 
legany mountains to Lake Erie, and the 
Ohio. river, below its principal obstruc- 
tions.” 

The committee also remark, that the pro- 
posed canal “ will shorten the distance from 
the point of its intersection with the Ohio 
canal to Philadelphia, from what it now is 
to New-York by the Lake and New-York 
canal, about two hundred miles—save the 
expense of a double transhipment—avoid 
the danger and delay of the Lake naviga- 
tion—lessen the time consumed -in the 
transmission of goods and produces from 
one extreme point to the other, and render 
it certain,—all objects of great importance 
in mercantile operations.” 

And, again, in closing their report, they 
observe, ‘‘ When we take into view the ex- 
tensive improvements which are rapidly 
progressing, and in contemplation, in the 
western part of this State and Indiana, and 
consider the immense amount of the pro- 
ductions of that vast region of country, 
which must accumulate , cake the winter 
season, to seek an early eastern market 
through those avenues in the spring, it 
must be the height of folly to suppose that 
it would await the opening of the harbor at 
Buffalo, when it could take this shorter, 
safer, and more expeditious route to the 
sea-board, at least five weeks earlier. Nor 
ean they discover any good reason why it 
should not be preferred at all seasons of the 

ear. 

‘ There can be little doubt that the Legis- 
lature of Ohio will order the construction of 
this canal, and there is nothing that pre. 
sents more forcibly to the mind. the impor- 
tance to the city and state of New-York of 
those counteracting and great public works 
now before the Legislature, than the facts 
and reasoning of this report : showing not 
only that the business of Ohio would seek 
by this route the Philadelphia market, but 
that a large portion of the entire western 


trade would. find the same channel. It ia. 
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at “Akron, ‘a very flourishing | 
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sought. for itself other cht 

po iat va th will bien 
extend this business through the State 
its great commercial\mart. And there 
no more ready or obvious modes than by 
railroad to Lake Erie, through the southern 
tier of counties—the Olean canal and the 
ship canal: objects, to the promotion of 
which, with such prudent foresight and 
laudable. zeal, you have directed so much of 
your attention. R. A. J, 
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The following Report’was made by Wm. 
R. Hopxins, Esq. to the Canal Conimis- 
sioners of Canada. It is another evidence 
of their determination to share with us the 
business which now flows to this city. 

To the Commissioners for improving the 
Navigation of the River Richelieu. 

GanTLemEN,—Having been requested by 
you to give my opinion as to the best man- 
ner of improving the navigation of the River 
Richelieu, I have to state— 

That I see no other method of improve. 
ment besides the three mentioned “by Mr. 
Fleming, that is worthy of your attention ; 
and, in my opinion, you can only. choose 
between the three follo wing plans : 

First—To dredge out the channel where it 
is too shallow, and to put two jetties into 
the River at St. Denis. 

Second—To cut a new channel past St. 
Denis, as proposed by Mr. Fleming, and to 
lower the shoals in other parts of the chan. 
nel. 

Third—To put in a dam, with a lock, in 
some part of the river, and by it to raise the 
water above all but the very highest ob. 


structions, which are to ‘be lowered by 


dredging. 

I shall proceed to give my views of all 
these plans, requesting your _ honorable 
board to bear in mind, that I depend on the 
correctness of the maps and levels that have 
been shown me. 

Nothing need be said of other of the 
river besides the shoals near St. Denis ; 
when these are improved, the other obstruc- 
tions can easily be taken away, or got over 
by dredging, and by the dam, if one is put 


up. : 
rr will consider, First—The plan of Mr. 
Kuper to deepen the channel, and to erect 
jetties. 
To,deepen the channel only, would do very 
well; but I think it would be a tedious and 
expensive work. 
he jetties are different ; they are of no 
use ; dangerous, (in point of stability,) and 
detrimental in their operation. When they 
are short, they change the current of ‘the 
river, and cause it to wear the bottom and 
the banks ; they will abcrw A undermine 
at their outer ends, and be torn away, and 
by these means partly remedy ‘the evils 
they have occasioned, When they are 
long, and occupy most of the width of 
the river, they will raise a head of water, 
and act as adam ; but, from having a space 
left open in the river, bed, they will be less 
secure than a dam, although equally expen- 
sive, for when ice is ing in the river, 
it will crowd with the water into this open- 
ing, and will act with great force against 
the point of the work, From this danger; 
4 danris exempt. A 
The plan’ next in order, is that'ef Mr. 
Tloral 0. 2 
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d will be, as 1 think, an effectual 


from the head of the shoal near 
Antoine, to deep water below St. Denis, 


the west shore of the river, can have 









no. objection made tu it, that will have much 
weight, I think the peering plan rather 
erence ip the 


better, but there is little di 


plans. 

It is objected, that mud from the land 
drains will fill this cut, but I do not think 
so; the.current will keep it clear in all. pro- 
bability, and the mud that does not go away 
with the current, can easily be removed 

scrapers, before it accumulates to any 
serious extent. 

The last plan is that of a dam and lock— 
No. 3. 

This plan is, I think, the best, all things 
considered, for two reasons : 

Ist. It will improve the whole width of the 
river, more or less. . 
2d. It is the cheapest mode of effectually 


improving the river. 
ix to the lace for the dam and lock, I 


choose the i marked B, on the map, as 
the best, Here the water is shallowest, 


making * the,least‘expensive point to erect 
adam Upon ; and as the river divides into 
two branches, one of which can be shut by 
a bank of earth, the dami need not be very 
long. 

As the Commissioners have prepared ma- 
terials, and began works here, it will save 
cost to, continue the works at this point. 

Mr. Fleming objects to a dam,— 

Ist. That it will raise the water and in- 
jure the river bank. 

2d. That deposits will form in the pool of 
the dam. 

3d. That dams are insecure. 

As to the first objection, it will have little 
weight. It is only proposed to raise the 
water two feet by the dam, in any, except 
very low water, when float bo are on 
the dam to raise two feet more water. 

For the Ay part of the last five years, 
the water has been as high as it would have 
been during the five years before that, had 
the dam then been in. Yet it does not seem 
that the banks have fallen rapidly of late 
se A dam in high water produces much 

s effect than it does in low water; for 
when the water is high, it passes a low dam 
as it would a shoal in the river bed, without 


' @ great break iu the current. 


As to the second objection,— 

The deposit cannot be serious, or it would 
before this have began to form mud islands, 
as there is dead water enough now in the 
river for them to make in, was there any 
tendency in this way. 

As tothe third objection,— 

Dame are certainly more exposed to acci- 
dent than any other works within the range 
of civil engineering. But with proper care 
in. their construction, they need not fail, 
when not too high; and four feet is a very 
low dam. 

Manner of locating the work.’ 

I would recommend a bank of earth to be 
carried from the island marked B on the 
map, to the east shore of the river, (As 
Mr. Kuper pertre a work there, we may 
as well follow his line.) ‘This bank must be 
fifteen feet wide\on top, to slope two and a 
half feet to one horizontal on both sides. 


The upper side must be protected well with 
a wall 


This bank must be carried from shore to 
shore, and its top must be two feet above 
high water mark. This stops the east chan- 


The west channel is to be shut by a dam 
formed of crib work, filled with stone, and 








with four inch plank, on which eyes must | om —therefore 


be secured, to which the irons of the float 
boards are to be attached ; an apron is to be 
made below the dam, and all the work done 
according to the ification and plan form- 
ing 2 part of this Report. - 

ends of the dam are to be :well. se- 
cured with abutments of cut stone. 

* The place for the lock I cannot now per- 
manently fix. I must examine further, if I 
am to decide this point. By the maps, the 

lace most suitable is on the east side of the 
island, marked B on the map. 1 would 
deepen the water, that boats might pass 
freely from deep water aboveythe dam to 
deep water below it, a distance of about'the 
half of a mile. This can be no very serious 
affair. 

The lock will be two hundred feet in the 
chamber, by fifty feet wide between the 
gates. It is unnecessary, in a lock like this, 
to go to all the expense that would be in- 
curred if the lift were greater. I therefore 
propose to make the lock with cut stone 
work around the gates only. leaving’ the 
chamber walled ody with rough stone, laid 
dry, which will form a very permanent and 
cheap work. 

In the plans I have the honor to submit, 
and in the above. Report, I have meant to 
lay before you the means of forming a per- 
manent work, and one that will properly 
connect the waters of the St. Lawrence 
with the Basin of Chambly, that can be 
speedily made, and that will need few re- 
pairs. 

Iam, gentlemen, truly, your most obe- 
dient humble servant, 


Ww. R. Hopxins, 
Civil Engineer. 





Rattroap’ Mretixe.—At a numerous 
and respectable meeting of the inhabitants 
of the town of Monroe, friendly to the con- 
struction of the contemplated New-York 
and Erie Railroad, convened pursuant to 

revious notice, at the house of De Witt 

eGarrah, on the 17th day of January, 
Joseph R. Andrews was appointed Presi- 
dent, Lewis H. Roe, Ist Vice President, 
James Cromwell, 2d Vice President, and 
Matthew B. Sweezy, and Jas. Gray, Jr. Se- 
cretaries. On motion, the object of the 
meeting having been stated, it was 

Resolved, That E. B. Carpenter, Hudson 
McFarlan, Genest Roe, Peter Ball, and John 
Seaman, together with the officers of the 
meeting, constitute a committee to pre 
a memorial to the legislature, and to draft 
resolutions expressive of the sense of this 
meeting ; who reported the following pre- 
amble and resolutions, which were unani- 
mously adopted. 


Whereas, the contemplated New-York 
and Erie Railroad is destined, by its con- 
struction, to make a speedy communica. 
tion between the City of New-York and 
Lake Erie, and to enlarge the commercial 
business of that city, by bringing to its 
market a great portion of the products of 
the adjoining western States, and which 
will open a great thoroughfare through the 
southern tier of counties of this state, now 
secluded by their local situation from the 
benefits of a ready market, and not posses- 
sing the edeeningte given by nature or 
art to most of. ho ir sister pg and 
whereas we highly approve of the 


of Internal Improvement so 
sued by the State of New-York, for many 


years past, which has so much exalted the 
character of the State, and developed the 
enterprize and liberality of our citizens, 


and secured to the present as well as future || other States, 


, ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 
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Resolved, | _ we highly . of 
the contemplated Railroad from Lake Ente 
to the City of Nee ae that’ we 
believe the inhabitants of the respective 
counties through whicli it is to pass have 
ind. patrosage of the Biaje-for aid ta-eagiy 

patronage of te for aid to. 
— aa “ ot 
ved,. this meeting approve 
the p i of the meeting held at 
Bath, Steuben County, on the 17th of De- 
cember last, and that we will memorialize 
the Legislature agreeably to their recom- 
mendation. 

Resolved, That the representatives in 
the Legislature from this county be request- 
ed to use their exertions to procure the 
passage of a law authorising subscriptions 
on the part of the State, of two millions of 
dollars of stock, or loan their credit to that 
amount. ; 

Resolved, That. it be recommended to 
the different towns in this county to hold 
meetings and circulate memorials to be 
presented to the Legislature, praying for 
aid agreeably to the recommendation of the 
Bath convention. 

Resolved, That the following persons 
constitute a committee to circulate memo. 
rial8 for signatures in this town : Hudson: 
MeFarlan, E. B..C ter, John Seaman, 
Jas. Ball, Jas. Gray, Jr. Mills, Hughes, T.~ 
G. Wilkes, Joseph M. Shuit, Peter ‘Turner, 
and Samuel Hughes. 

Resolved, That the {proceedings of this 
meeting be signed by the officers thereof, 
and published in the county ee and 
Railroad Journal, in the city of New-York. 

Joseru R. AnDrews, President. 
Lewis H. Rog, Ist Vice President. 





Jas. CRoMWELL, 2d do. 
Matrsew B. Swezzy, ‘ 
Jas. Grav, Jr. ; Secr’ys. 





The Legislature of Louisiana convened onethe 
5th. Charles Derbigny was elected President of 
the Senate, having received all the votes except 
one blank, Alcee Labrouche was unanimously 
re-elected Speaker of the House. On the 6th, 
Edward D. White was elected Governor of the 
State, having received 58 votes,—the whole num. 
ber except three blanks. Gen. Dawson had de- 
clined being considered a candidate. ' 

It appears from the M of Governor Ro. 
man, tha. the receipts into the State Treasury 
during the past year, amounted $582,254; e 
ditures $500,867. The value of exports from 
Louisiana in 1834 amounted to the extraordinary 
sum ot $35,819,185; which is almost double the 
value of exports from the whole United States in 
1760. The expertain 1835.the Governor esti. 
mates at about $40,000,000, including 500, 
bales of cotton, 100,000 hhds of siigar, and 25, 
hhds of tobacco. => 

He warmly cplanatielelli system ofiliternal 
imptovements throughout the State, and particu- 
larly the contemplated Rail Road from New Or- 
leans to Natchez. 

He also strongly recommends (says the New 
Orleans Bulletin,) that the warehouse system be 
adopted in New Orleans as in New York ; for its 
advantages are many and certain. 

The exports hence to Mexico are valued at 
nearly egy a year, and the imports at 

J ? 

The epidemical sickness of this city, (New 
Orleans) he attributes to the ia from the 
swamp between this place and Lake Ponchartrain, . 
and warmly. urges the Assembly to adopt means > 
for draining it. 





__ He thinks that by removing the obstructions on 
e Alchatalya, the lands on the thar sa 
ver will be increased one million dollars in 


value; and that Louisiana should not be so pub-~ 
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wih a thisdel prepared by Mr 
“These experiments were consid. 


oe ve persons conclusive in favor 
ys irface for.a line of rail- 


* 
“Tr a different conclusion from them, 
and made'some remarks and calculations 
at”the’ tittle, which I considered fully con- 
‘it. “Since that time, Fhave read the 
part of the controversy, which has 
cre on in the,“ Mechanics’. Maga- 
PAS id eepenial attention to the ex-. 
son made upon the Rainhill plane, 
with several of the locomotive engines be- 
“to the Liverpool and Manchester 
‘Company, without’ perceiving any 
pegs for changing the view I originally 


e following, observations are extracted 
from: those above alluded to, as far \as-ap- 
pears neepssary for explaining the outline 
of the arguments apts which I had. based 
my aur 
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A C, a horizontal plane. 
A Byand B C, two inclined planes com- 
pleting one undulation. 
stoi ay tht moving over the inclined 
ma pemuesver to be acted upon 
by. pret 
Fiest-2Grevity, varying directly as the 
sine’of the angle of inclination, 


Sécondly.—Mechanical force, such as a 


steam-engine, or a spring. 

ee .—The uniform retarding force, 
‘from the friction of the moving parts. 
‘fn = site of angle of inclination. 
“EE = force of gravity. 
m= mechanical force applied. 
f = retarding force arising from 

friction. 

Then, the force resulting from the com- 
bined. action of these three, will be repre- 
sented by'n g + m— f — (m —f ;) it is 
evident that the motion of the body is influ- 
enced s¢ j by. the remaining force n g, and 
is precisely in the same condition as if frie- 
tion were annihilated. 

In this case, it is evident that the body 
deanigen the plane A B, would acquire 

sufficient momentum to carry it up to the 





il- || face, let ‘he boty be now placed on the hori. 


|} viz. the mechanical: force: m, and. the. .re- 








“dioaban 5 
‘oft an undulating eur, 





zontal plane A C ; its. motion in this condi, 
tion can be influenced by. two. forces. only, 


force f. If we suppose, therefore; 
m = f, it is obyious that no motion whatever 
can'take place, © ~- 
At this, point of the comparison, a strik- 
ing difference, and apparently not an un- 
important,.one, exists between the undula.. 
tory.and:horizontal surfaces. In the former, 
gravity’ communicates. a: certain velocity; 
which is maintained t each suc- 
ceeding undulation ; ‘whereas, in the latter, 
the forces m and f merely destroy each 
other; consequently the body remains sta- 
tionary. 

This explains the experiment which was 
frequently repeated, and in many cases went 
far to convince several persons of the ad- 
vantage of haying an undulatory surface. 
Very little reflection, however, is, requisite 
to perceive that this advantage is. merely 
apparent, and not real: for let us suppose 
that the body,at A, on theshorizontal plane, 
has the mean velocity given to it, which gra- 
vity imparts to the body moving down the 
first. inclined | plane of the undulatory sur- 
face ; it will then move uniformly with this 
velocity from A to C, and arrive at the. lat- 
ter point at the same time that«t would have 
done: on the undulatory line ; and however 
the length may be increased, the body will 
pass over the distances corresponding to 
each undulation in the same space of time, 
whether the surface be undulatory or hori- 
zontal,. 

Let p= power expended in. communi- 
cating any: given velocity.to the body on the 
horizontal ‘surface at A; ‘then the whole: 
power expended in moving the body from 
A to C, will be p+sm, or p+s f. 

But when the body arrives at. C, it re. 
tains its. original velocity, and is capable of. 
employing its power, or of moving itself be- 
yond C; whereas, on the undulating sur- 
face, the body becomes quite stationary at 
C.. In short, it is a well known law in me.., 
chanics, that the velocity which the body 
possesses, is exactly equal to the power ex. 
pended in communicating it ; we therefore 
have the: absolute expenditure of power in 
moving the body from A'to C = sm or sf, 
which is precisely the same result as on 
the undulating surface. 

Hitherto we have the forces m and f 
equal, by. which the friction, or retarding 
force, was merely neutralized ; but in prac. 
tice, m must exceed. f, otherwise no motion 
could -ensue on the level plane. Whei, 
therefore; m’is greater than 7, the body will 
be‘ accele by the differences of those 





similar C; and were there ‘a series : 

of similar \ , the body would move |pforces, Viz. ip d; in this case the 

compli motion of the body on the undulatory sur- 
ri is influenced. by a force represented: 


és Tih ed ona panne in addition 


79) 






rated by the forces n g and d, in the same 


mgd. > 


T ieeraind-etwepeeeant the wdodidiengenen4tb pe 


= ete time... "Dueeaes 


tended with greater’ expense ‘in the « 













whigh the, jai 


by the force -n.g;.in ed bode bay wl 
‘hence,: wer 

the suimmit' of each undulation; ‘with the ‘ve: 
locity‘due to the action of the force @, which 
is 28... ‘ 
Now, the.vel 





acquired: by? the: action 
of the force d. mor  levelplane; ‘the ‘be 
having ‘toved-over ‘an eqtial space, is 
J/@ds: “and. this eq in 
hold, whatever be ogee pe 
over ‘which the bodies move, : eiepeatoyy Or 
eve 

If the body ‘were aetually propelled’ b 
the force d, more ehatoaty ite the one 
face than on the other, it muist. arrive at t 
point C, with different velocities, Thereadi. 
est mode of showing that this is not the.case, 
is to allow .it to expend the momentum«by 
moving along a horizontal: plane, or ‘one of 
a given inclination ; in both ¢ases, the'mo:' 
mentum is ‘precisely ‘equal, ‘This’ = 
ment I repeated several times, and felt per- 
fectly convinced that the. results were ex. . 
actly determined. 

It has been urged by some that the undu. 
latory surface. has an advantage ‘fron the 
friction ‘being ‘reduced, in consequen¢e of ” 
the body being’ on an inclined’ surface.’ A 
moment’s consideration will show that this 
never can apply in practice, from the'small. 
ness of the inclination which is admissible ; 
the reduction in the friction from this Cause 
would: be inappreciable. 

But even allowing if'to operate, the unda- 
lating ‘surface is increased: in length by a 
quantity that exactly compensates for. the 
reduction in the friction of the carriage. 








Because the diminution of friction is PPO. 
portioned to the diminution of weight, which 
is as A B, A O, but the spaces passed over 
are as A C: A B4B C, « oras AO: AB, 
exactly the reverse of the former: ‘propor. 
tion ; showing; that though’ the friction’ may 
be reduced on the inclined plane, the. dis. 


compensate it. 
The above considerations lead me to.con- 


undulating surface for-a line’ ‘of railway ; 
the question, therefore, resolves itself into 
one of practical application. This T have 
frequently and carefully considered, and, 
early, with a strong bias in favor of Mr... 
all’s view, because I saw. clearly. that 
its. introduction: would at least reduce ‘the’ 
-expense of const public lines of ‘tail.’ 


‘way ; but have ‘invariably’ been il 
to conclude that its ‘adoption ‘would be ~e : 





greater. uncertainty in the. 9 io i 
many cases greater inconvenience), and. in 
all greater risks of accidents, than:in:@ ° 
horizontal lirfe of railway, or one approach:*" 
sto it as nearly as cireumstances would 
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tance is’ increased precisely in a ratio to . 


clude that, theoretically, there is neither ‘ad: 
| vantage ‘nor disadvantage ‘in the’ use of ‘an 
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weep only refer, bx: 
men feat are been ‘in bit 
admitted ; in- 
cna to a better instance thtin 
Sutton inclined planes, where 
al nature of inclined planes is 
toall asnearven machinery, and |) 
from : vane it is:probably not too much 
to, ce mo s portion of the wear and 
one es — Liver- 
pool and ply sina way has Aen 
‘The. engines on an undulating 
obviously, at the-bottom of ‘each iin 
rin fs velocity considerably. greater 
hia hat sing horizontal 
“baa k oo 


ow, in 1 tenes mabe arog engines, this single 
irc al Sareea ata 


ject r of which is undeserving 
of ntontion, and which are distinct from 









that of Wear and tear arising simply out of |} 


v 
First.—In the construction of these ma- 
in mn craiietine oO e first 
ance, to. proportion and adapt the rela- 
speeds of the different parts to the ve- 
sure at’ which the engines are peg sotand to 
1; and though I am perfectly aware 
that these ines are worked at different 
Mc seen sufficient to con- 
me that ormiy in the velocities is 
oo desirable, and that they never 
perform so economically.as when the in- 





tended velocity is adhered to within very 
narrow li its, which is quite impracticable 
on ah tindulating road 





—When the velocity of these 

engines exceeds that for which they are cal- 

culated, the steam acts less forcibly on the 

pistons, and thus produces an absolute loss 

of power, or, i i Fic ul words, an increased 
el. 






j .7From the present construction 
of locomotive engines, every different speed 
of travelling i is | anied with a corre- 
sponding 1 increase or diminution of the tem. 
perature of the fire, which occasions a con- 
tinual working amongst the different parts 
of the boiler, from unequal expansion 
and contraction, which never fails in a short 
— to render the boiler more or Jess leaky, 

experienced steam-engine builder 
has al nat brought under his obser- 







iayplace, ‘to pec pan foam 5, the 
g ratlway would beto vate the 
ag ‘from great jneq ties in the 








2 opt beer d 


th me to lead to 2 





. din. ¢ > “i aide 
‘beyond the power of the engines ; sar ences’ 


‘the inclinations of the planes exceed, that: task 
must |} adopt 
be contrived to overcome the delay that |} producti 
must ensue, wate ara den saving in 


power, it is clear that some ex 

















branch roads, is of paramount impo 


whith I cannot sup to have been « 

vanced seriously. I allude to the propose -T must; however, again’ repeat,’ 

that an engine, when stopped by any chance seivheny obspawier Shela pe hy any pony 
on an inclination beyond its r, should || effeted. 


be worked ‘backwards and ‘forwards’ until 
sufficient momentum ‘be ‘acquired for sur- 
‘mounting: the next summit. . 

This is an operation not only | tia, 
but in many cases would be imminenfly dan. 
gerous, and could not fail to be a continual 
source’of annoyance. #§ 

When it is-stated that the risk of dtci- 
‘dent would be increased, it must not be in. 
ferred that increase of speed is attended 
with greater frequency of accident, but rather 
that such mishaps are likely to be more ex- 
‘tensive and serigus when they do occur. 

I now come to consider more immedi- 
ately the chief object of the memorial which 
has been laid before thi directors, viz. The 
Veg peared of along an experiment on 

e London and B Railway, ex- 
ing over a distafice of eight or ten miles, 
S bape ater by Dr. Lardnerand Dr. Dalton. 

In recommending the directors to make 
such an experiment, those gentlemen have 
evidently been influenced by the statement 
in the memorial, sthat it would not cost over 
£500, e experiment, should it 
fail, would be productive of no detriment 
to the Railway Company. 

I have thoroughly considered the expense 
of suchijan experiment, and also the proba. 
ble inconvenience that woul arise out of 
its failure, and supposing the latter result, I 
am satisfied it could not cost the Railway 
Company less ‘than £8,000 or £10,000 ; 


and this sum may be made to appear yithe 


out taking into the account many contin- 
gencies that would necessarily attend such: 
a circumstance. 

| ‘The ballasting and laying the rails alone 
costs from £800 to £1,000 per mile, and 
this charge must unquestionably be incurred 
in_ merely enacting the undulated sur- 
face to an uniformone. The embankments 
would require to be brought to a higher, and 
excavations to a lower, level ;_ thus inter- 
~_ with the whole of the bridges, over 

ider the railway. 

‘ shortjfyou could only prepare for the 
contingency of a failure, by erecting. tem-. 
porary bridges over the railway, throughout 
the ten miles, until the utility of the scheme 
had been determined. 

These, and otker considerations, connect- 
ed with the detail of executing the railway, 
which it would be su to enter into 
here, and which it would be comets to 


render intelligible in a report like.the pre- 
sent, fully convince me that if: be at 
least rash to advise.an experi- 


ment on the London and Rail. 
way, which, in aspen id: only save 
& very small sum in the original experidi- 
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Great Lass hs Craioue ARRY.— 
The long time in which preparations: for.a 
Sa explosion at this quarry have been 

going on, and the effects that were ha nai 
to result from the experiment, by ‘@ Leng 
saving of labor and expense, in at be oe 
lodging a great mass of tock, and les- 
sening, Sige if not alam cther removing, the risk’ 
which attends are | $4 of smal] Lg 
‘tions of rock from the f ne 
hig nhs bale riment hich to Oe Ras 

turday se’ennight, (18 t. 1 
ject of much interest both in a public. 

ead scientific. point of view. It having-been.. 
intimated by bills that the blast was totaken* 
place at three o’glock, long before that hour 
‘crowds of people were proceeding Syncs 
roads leading to the quarry, ‘and 
o’clock every place which acide a” 
view of the spot was filled with spectators. 
At the time when the explosion took place, 
there was no fewer than tem thousand peo 
ple on the grounds around the quarry; and 
curiosity was so much excited, that.even on 
the Castle-hill, and also-on the Corstorphine 
hill, a great many people were collected. 
At half-past two 0 Yfoek, the yey tee en- 
closed in a block-tin tube, 26 feet long, and 

alf-inch diametér, was introduced i into the * 

re. “The depth of the bore was 60 feet, 
and 7} inches diameter at sigs and 6 et: 
bottom, and was. . ed with 500 
Sir, Henry Bridge’s double-strong blasting 

wder. At half-past three the match was 

ighted, and in three minutes the ex - 
beak place. ‘The report was not so: 
from a.small piece of ordnance; but the. ~ 
fect that was produced was highly satisfac- 
tory to all the scientific gentlemen present, 
and completely fulfilled the’ expectations. 
that had been ¢onceived by the projector. 
At the moment of expleaioe the great mass. 
of rock appeared to those at a short distance 
to be forced upwards,, aa th 
large and deep fissures. . culated that 
upwards. of 20,000 tons "solid rock, have. 
been displaced by this experiment.. The 
plan seems to be perfectly safe and practi: 
cable, and, we understand, was conducted 
and carried through by Mr. ‘Miilar; who) in 
1824; after the great fire in the Parliament’ 
Close, suggested and carried into effect’ the” 
blowing ng up of ‘the gable ‘of the high land 

Among 











to rend in 







which overlooked the Cow- 
the scientific gentlemen who were 
we observed Mr. Jardine, Mr. Playfair, 
fessor Wallace, Professor Forbes, Mr. Ste~ 
venson; Mr. Buchanan, and Mr. ‘Grainger 
—{Edinbargh Observer.) # ing 
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wy ealieehibin i 
"A sual vetoes ret by supplying’ 
0s: numbers, ‘to forward a'list, with their’ 





‘ie First come, first served,” with us, 
most. others, especially. when the |} 
payment is in advance. No-charge is made 
for supplying a few lost numbers,9if; 
can. be: fur -wishout breaking a set ; ; 
those wh «them must not peg 


aha 


“> 


Our’ favorite Atlantic city,” in the subjoined 
‘ahaha, 3 is, we need hardly say, ‘he busy somtiagl 
com city. of New York. 
ior ad fone convention, composed 
oi rs and agents of all the Tow Boats 
‘Hudson River, of @ach line of boats 
Jey the Erie Canal, of all the’ ls and Steam. 
‘boats upon Lake’ ‘Erie, and of all the lines of boats 
upon the Ohio Canal, which collectively form the 
ehain of transportation from the city of 
flow York to the Ohio River, has just co Ne 
labors in this city, after'an active session of nearly | 
a week. this session such explanations 
“and concessions have been m.itually made as will 
result in materially reducing she rates of trans- 
portation, particularly on property passing the 
Ohio - On such property the arrangements 
are such as will meet the views of the Commis. 
sioners of thé Ohio Canal, and, it. is believed, 
secure the immense trade which must flo w to and 
from the vast valley of the Oho, to our favorite 
Atlantic city. 

We view this convention as one in connexion 
with the progress of internal commerce, and its 
effects upon the Western Empire as of more con- 
sequence than any which has gone before it, for 
any similar pu since the commencement of 
the Erie Canal. Its doings may be taken as a 
sure presage hin for the future,.in whateyer 
measures the eastern members of our common.) 
wealth may propose to promote the general 
pro ty, they will always be promptly met by 
the gefierous and enlightened liberality of the west. 

@ are fully informed that there has probably 
seldom been 2 convention of individuals whose 
separate interests have apparently been so various, 
and om emg ny oonereraaery es 

ous of € other, having a in dis. 
aan and finally separating in sek Mperiecs 
harmony, and unity of views. The convention 
embraced a mass of intelligence connected with 
the West, its prorpecte, and its present and future 
welfare, which, on no former occasion, has been 
assembled. —{Buffalo Whig.} 


Cawax Toxii—The Canal Board met yes. 
— at the Co —e office, and agreed 
the rates of to be charged upon the 

ew York canals forthe year 1835. The rates 

have not been altered. On boards;plank, 
oeerinn: sawed timber, é&o., there has been a 
uction from 8 mills to 5 mills per 1000 feet 

es ;andthe rateson mahogany boardsare 
Gi 15 milla. per 1000 feet per mile, instead 
paying merchandize toll. Some other trifling 
been made. The rates as adop. 
in a few days.—[Alb. Arg.) 


gent! concerned in the Railroad 
Line sen'thie city and New York, deserve 
all praise “ty mevnogare pened for the’ natin, 
safety and convenience wi 

a in despite of the “ete oy he 




























jis season of the year, when, 

a to ride ‘all night ina 
mail-stage. heretofore been the case in the 
¢ oa the. oe to New York journey thith- 





ti on Volume : 4th. Some of our : 
“Oty numbers are growing bt ate 
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ae Ng CAR WHEELS AND BOXES, 

- AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS. 


Also,. AXLES. furnished. and. fitted to wheels 
plete at the Jefferson . Cotton and Wool Machine 
Foundry, Patersoh, N.J. All orders ad- 
to the subscribers at Paterson, or 60° Wall 
t, New: Zork, will be promptly — to. 
CAR SPRINGS, 


“Also, Flan Tiree turae ‘com 
on) Faedicompl 
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PATENT E ED SHIP, BOAT, AND 


RAILROAD SPIKES. 
xe Railroad Spikes of every description required, 
the Albany Spike Factory. 
eee made at the above Factory are recommended to 
ye to any thing of the kind now in use. 
Spikes made full size under the head, 
80 ye Maot admit water. 

- Orders may be addressed to Messrs. ERASTUS COR- 
NING & CO., 7 oe to THOMAS TURNER, at the 
phases , Troy, N sept.13-ly 

RAILWAY IRON. 
) Flat Bars in 
Ninet of -five (ane ot 4 ine by ; igh, Ee 14t0 15 


ftcoun’r sunk 
40, a + Sei holes endscut 
800 do. 4 do. do. .fatan angle.of 
800 do. 2} do. ° do. | 45 degr’s with 
soon expected.:. splicing pla’s, 

nails to suit. 
250 do. of Edge waren 36 lbs. per yard, withthe re- 


a ac wig) on lune ins. 

Wrought 33, and 36 inches diameter 
for Wheels ar Railway “C and of 60 inches diameter 
for Locomotive wheels 

Axles of 24, 23, 2f, 3, 3}, 34, and 34 inches diameter fer 
Railway Cars and otives of patent iron. 

The above will be sold tree otg@iiy, to State Gov 
mente and Incorporated BRIA nie and the Drawbi 
taken in part Paymens & G. RALSTON. 

outh ironic street, Philadelphia. 

Models ‘and samples ofall the different kindsof Rails, 
Chairs, Pins, Wedges, Spikes; and Splicing Plates, in use 
both in this country and.Great Britain, will be exhibited to 














those disposed to examine them. d7lmeowr 
MILL DAM FOUNDR 
7 The Proprietors of the Mill na ae ‘for 


gale or lease, their well known esiablishment, stiuated one 
mile from Boston. The improvements consist of 

No.1. Boiler House, 50 feet by 30 feet, containing all 
the necessary maces for making boilers for Locomotive 
and other steam Engines 

No. 2, Blacksmith’s Shop, 50 feet by 20, fitted with cranes 
for heavy work. 

No. 3. Locomotiv use, 54 feet by 25, used for putting 
together Locomotive Engines. Several of the best Engines 
in use in the United States have been put in this establish- 
ment. 

No.4. A three story brick building, covered with slate, 
126 feet _ 46, containing two water-wheels, equal to 40 
Boe Roi achine Shop, filled with lathes, &c. ; Pattern 

AR oiling Mill and Furnaces, capable of rolling 4 tons 
of aly per diem, exclusive of other work; three Trip 
Hammeis, one of which is very large ; Engine for blowing 
Cupola Furnaces, moved by water-wheel; one very supe 
rior 32 horse Steam ne, ‘whicli could be dispensed 
with; anda variety 0 er machinery. 

No. 5. An Iron fats: , 80 feet by 45, with a superior 
air Furnace and twoCu as, Core oven, Cranes, &c. fitted 
for the largest work. Attached to the Foundry is a large 
ware-house, containing Patterns for the Castings of 
Hydraulic Presses, Locomotive and other Steam Engines, 
Lead Mili Rolls, Geering, Shafts, Sioves, Grates, é&c. &c. 
These were made of the most durablemate¢riais, under the 
direction of.a sar scientific and practical Engineer, and 
are supposed to tee t-valne 

No. 6, A buildi feet b 36, containing a large stack 
of emg and furnaces, for making Cast Steel. This 
building is at ‘present as a boarding-house, and, can 
accommodate a large number of m: 

No. 7. A range of buildings, 200 feet long by Peon. 
taining counting room, several store cooms, @)Brass Foun 
dry, room for cleaning castings, a large loft for storing pat- 
terns, stable for two horses, &c. &c. 

The above establishment being on tide water, presents 
greater advantages for some, kinds of business than any 
other, in the United States land Iron can be. carried 
from vessels in the harbors of-Beston, to the wharf in front 
id the aoe at 25 to 30 cents per ton. Some of the 

bimimes iron work have been completed at this esta- 

a | others, the t chain and lift pumps 

Dock at the Navy Yard Charleston. 
othe vit pecan ‘or Railroad work is excellent, being in 
- angle formed by the crossing of the Providence and 

Worcester Railroads. The Locomotive ‘' Yankee,” now 
running on the latter road, and the ‘* Jonathan,” purchased 


the State ns rania, were built at these works. 

ith the P: achinery now in the premises, 12 

Locomotives | many en besides a great quantity 
of cars and w , could be made per annuum. 





establishmen 
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as in summer.—(Nat. | 
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For. ae 
me . J. ECKLEY ELEY Trees'ie. Bo cant or to 

BERT RA 

Boston, Dec. 20, 1b8A4 
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‘3 January 29,, 1833. ; t 


SURVEYORS Sataesehd a eerie 
Compeents of various sizes. and of superior qu rien. 
warrant 

Leveling Instruments, large andsmall sizes, with high 

magailying. porete with glasses made by Troughton, to- 
gether with a large yr pey is of Engineering bare. 
ments, mannered, and 80 

G.W. BLUNT, 154 Water street, 
331 6t coraer of Maidenla 


ater ion AND ENGINEERING 
INSTRUMENTS. : 


Ms sti subscriber manufactures all kinds of leare- 
in hie profession, plage pied Scena if not euperior, 

in inciples of construction and work any im- 
ported or manufactured in the United States ; fyb of 
—— ager 4 eats among ve ee an Imj 

om, with a Telescope attached, by w: 
be token with or without the use ofthe nee cele, wth per: 
fect accuracy—alao, a Railroad Goniometer, with two el. 
onconee. 8 nd ‘ Levellin pad to mal witha " Golllometer 
attached, particular! a to Gory urposes. 

» pa y WM. J No 


Mathematical Instrument Maker, No. O Bock scot, 
Phil ja. 


























The following recommendations respectfully sub- 
mitted to Engineers, Surveyors, and buiees interested. 
hy inquiries respecting th ve ae 

reply tot uiries res the ipstruments man- 

pigelurel by thts, Sow in use on the Baltimore and Ohio 


Railroad, I cheerfully furnish thee with the following in- . 
formation.The whole number of Le % 
in of thy make is seven. 


vels now in 
of the department of const 
The whole numberof the ‘‘ Improved Compass” is t. 
These are all exclusive of the number in the service of e 
Engineer and — Department. 

Both Levels and es arein good repair, They 
have in factneeded ey ttle repairs, except from accidents 
to which all instruments of the kind are liable. 

I have found that thy patterns for the levels and com- 
passes have been preferred Gy my assistants generally, to 
any others in use, and the Improved Compass is superior 
to any other decription of Goniometer that we have yettri. 
ed in laying the rails on this Road. 

This mstrument, more recently ee with a rever- 
os telescope, in place of the vane sights, leaves the 

eer scarcely any thing to desire in t formation or 
qeavenieute of the Compass. It is indeed the most com- 
socal adapted to lateral angles of any simple and cheap 
strument that I have yet seen, and Lrcannes but believe 
it will be we ren foe to all others now in use for lay 
rails—and in fact, when known, Ithink it will be as h yy 
appreciated for common surveying. 
aed thy friend, 
JAMES P. STABLER, Sup’tof Construction 
of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 


Philedelphia, February, 1833. 
Having for the last two years @ constant use of 
Mr. Young’s *‘ Patent lagers Compass,” I can safely 
say I believe itte be muchsuperior to any other instrument 
of the kind, now in-use, as such most chasrfally Te- 
commend it to Engineers and Surveyors. 
E. H. L, Civil Eng 


Germantown, February, 1833. 
For a year past I have used Instruments made by Mr. 
W.J. Young, of Philadelphia, in which he has combined 
the properties of a Theodolite with the common Level. 
Iconsider these Instruments admirably calculated for 
laying out Railroads, and can recommend them to the 
notice of Engineers as preferable to any others for that 
purpose. 
HENRY R.CAMPBELL, Eng. Philad. 
ml ly . Germant. and Norrist. Railroad 
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